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POETRY. 


TWILIGHT.—by F. G. HALLECK. 


There is an evening twilight of the heart, 

When its wild passion-waves are lulled to rest, 
And the eye sees life’s fairy scenes depart, 

As fades the day-beam in the rosy west. 

*Jis with a nameless feeling of regret 

We gaze upon them as they melt away, 
And fondly would we bid them linger yet, 

But hope is round us with her angel lay, 
Hailing afar some happier moonlight hours 
Pear are her whispers still, though lost their early 

power. 


In youth the cheek was crimsoned with her glow, 
Hier smile was loveliest then; her matin song 
{Was heaven’s own music, and the note of wo 
Was all unheard her sunny bowers among. 
Life’s little world of bliss was newly born; 

We knew not, cared not, it was born to die. 
Flushed with the cool breeze and the dews of morn, 
With dancing heart we gazed on the pure sky, 
And mocked the passing clouds that dimmed its 

blue, 
Like our own sorrows then—as fleeting and as few. 


And manhood felt her sway too,—on the eye, 
Half realized, her early dreams burst bright, 
Her promised bower of happines seemed nigh, 
Its days of joy, its vigils of delight; 
And though at times might lower the thunder storm, 
And the red lightnings threaten, still the air 
Was balmy with her breath, and her loved form, 
‘The rainbow of the heart, was hovering there. 
"Tis in life’s noontide she is nearest seen, 
Her wreath the summer flower, her robe of summer 
green. 


But though less dazzling in her twilight dress, 
There’s more of heaven’s pure beam about her 
That angel smile of tranquil loveliness, 
Which the heart worships, glowing on her brow; 
That smile shall brighten the dim evening star 
‘That points our destined tomb, nor e’er depart 
‘Till the faint light is fled afar, 
And hushed the last deep beating of the heart; 
The meteor-bearer of our parting breath, 
A moon-beam in the midnight cloud of death. 


a 


SELECT TALES. 


THE MAD-HOUSE. 


Translated by the Editor of the N. Y. Journal of 
Commerce, from the German of Engel. 


Friedberg was but a youth, when his rare 
talents gained for him an honourable station in 
the Metropolis. His father, a venerable coun- 
try clergyman, who had devoted much of his 
attention and property to the education of this 
his only son, resolved, notwithstanding his years 
and the length of the journey, to accompany 
him to the place of his future residence. I must 
go, said the old man, and see where he is to re- 
side, and give him a last token of my love, 
which shall make my memory dearer to him than 
ever. 

After their arrival in town, they sought out 
the curiosities it afforded; and the day before 
the father’s return, visited the Insane Hospital. 
The manifold scenes of misery which they there 
witnessed, wrought upon the son’s mind with 
all the power of novelty. He was particularly 
affected with the appearance of an aged and 
venerable looking man, who had once been in 
high life, but now appeared like a perfect child 
in every thing he said and did. The Overseer 
described to them how this unhappy being had 
been deprived of his property and reputation, 
and at length his reason, by the vices of his sons; 
and, as he proceeded, the old man grinned a 
ghastly smile at every interval of the narration, 
as if he would confirm its truth. Formerly, con- 
tinued the Overseer, he had moments of reason, 
and then he besought his maker with an earnest- 
ness and melancholy which affected even me, to 


take him out of the world. But he has such 


moments no more. Sorrow has effaced from his 
mind the last vestige of reason. This also the 
old man affirmed by his usual token of assent; 
and, as if he still retained an. obscure recollec- 
tion of the incidents related, cast his eyes pen- 
sively towards heaven. ‘The son walked on in 
silence, at his father’s side, till they arrived at 
their lodgings. Great God! he then exclaimed, 
how terrible is the doom of the maniac. Never, 


me as at this moment. To exist, and yet not to 
exist! To have all the faculties of the mind blot- 
ted out; and in the very bloom of life to be no- 
thing but a breathing corpse—nothing but the 
wandering shade of a departed soul! How are 
these wretched beings excluded from the num- 
ber of the living! imprisoned, buried, treated as 
if they were not present, as if they heard not. 
He paused for afew moments, walking back and 
forth with a melancholy aspect, and then ex- 
claimed, O the destiny of humanity! I shudder 
. think what I am, when I consider what 1 may 
e. 

Much as I pity the condition of these unhappy 
beings, said the father, the amount of their ac- 
tual suffering is far less than we s§ould be likely 
to imagine, Can the want of consciousness be 
a source of misery to those who have no con- 
sciousness? 

No more, replied the son, than death can be 
to the slain. But, if this consciousness still ex- 
ists, or returns at intervals to the bewildered 
mind—if the miserable man entreats his God 
with tears to remove him from life, or points like 
the maniac we have seen, to the withered top ofa 
tree whose nether branches are yet green, and 
exclaims with trembling, “It is dead above” — 

Moderate your feelings, said the father. You 
imagine the consciousness of such persons to 
possess the same clearness and intensity as your 
own: but of this their enfeebled minds are no 
longer capable. And if they were, the physi- 
cian never despairs of his patient till insensible 
to pain. There is still hope of his recovery. 

Hope! ah, I fear it is, at best, a feeble gleam 
of hope, like that of the criminal on his way to 
execution. And what fear attends that hope! 
Think what it is, my father, to look upon the 
ruins of one’s own mind!—to have only reason 
sufficient to perceive its rapid diminution!—-to 
witness the extinction of that divine spark which 
constitutes our dignity and our whole happiness! 
—to find one’s self not only arrived at the utmost 
limit of his progress, but sinking step by step 
from every previous attainment! My God! My 
God! what an agonizing sensation!—And if it 
chanced to be a man who has almost gained the 
summit of the improvement; if sucli an one looks 
down into the frightful gulf beneath him—Oh 
I see him! Isee him!—he still clings to his hold 
with one trembling hand; he still struggles with 
all the energy of his existence, to avoid the dis- 
mal gulf, but in vain, in vain! His strength 
fails him; he yields at last to despair, and disap- 
pears. Andif the return of reason be so dread- 
ful to those whose minds, as you say, are enfee- 
bled, what mustit be to those whose wild, boiling 
blood can be bound only with chains. If reason 
returns to such minds as these 

He was again silent, and his father also sat 
pensive and reflecting, for he had already felt 
the pang of separation.—He thought how far he 
should soon be removed from his only son; and 
to how many dangers that son would be exposed, 
on account of his youth and the impetuous fire 
of his character. All these things, together with 
the feelings already awakened, filled his heart 
with anguish. 


Death, said the son, again breaking the silence 
of the scene, has been called the king of terrors: 
what then must be insanity and madness, which 
makes even death a blessing? O how trifling, 
how trifling, isthe dissolution of the body, when 
compared with that more terrible death, to 
which sympathy is but insult and contempt; in 
which there is nothing to make misery honoura- 
ble; in which a man is cast alive in the grave, to 
see the horrors of his own corruption! 

Your images are frightful, said the father. 

No more so than the case demands. The 
misery of humanity rises before me in its thou- 
sand forms; but no where do I see it so intense, 
so terrible, so. shocking to nature. 

For the very reason, that this particular form 
of misery is more immediately before your mind. 
Let me name a species of suffering which is far, 
far more dreadful. 

O name it not, I beseech you. 

You infer that insanity is more terrible than 
death, because its makes death a blessing; what- 


that I remember, have I felt such a horror within 


%, 


ever, therefore, makes death a blessing, must 


be more terrible even than that. Think then of 
those ungrateful, guilty sons, who have brought | 
all this misery upon their father! If they ever 
return to their proper reason, and see the irre- | 
parable mischief they have occasioned, and 
with it the ruin of their own noble faculties: if, 
covered with shame and ignominy, they live a 
horror even to themselves, and look forward to 
the dark and dismal prospects of their eternal 
state—O tell me, will not the return of reason 
be more dreadful to them than to the maniac in 
his chains? And will not the very extinction of 
reason, at which the victim of insanity trembles 
as his only evil, be counted by them their 
greatest blessing? 

True; true, my father! 
very gates of perdition. : 

And yet, my son, I have carried my assertion 
perhaps too far; for the very vices of which we 
speak, are a kind of madness. Examine the 
ground of your duties to God and man. Are 
they the laws of a selfish, iniquitous tyrant, who 
profits by your subjection, and imposes restraints, 
only that he may find occasion of inflicting pun- 
ishment? Or are they founded in the very prin- 
ciples of your nature, and directed to the no- 
blest ends of your existence? 

Doubtless the latter! They are the condi- 
tions of my happiness which the Creator himself 
cannot remove, without first changing the na- 
ture he has given me. 

Virtue then is only the thorough, practical 
knowledge of ourselves; of our nature, our duty, 
and the destination. And Vice is but the per- 
petual absence of this knowledge, or rather a 
moral darkness, interrupted at intervals by:a 
momentary gleam of light, which lays bare the 
ruins of the mind. Ask likewise the opinion of 
the world! It gives to vice all the names of 
madness, from the lesser follies of infirmity to 
the wildest excess of anger; and its treatment 
of this class of maniacs is the same as its treat- 
ment of the other. It imprisons them, chains 
thém, chastises them; or, if it suffers them to 
go free, they are at best but wretched wanderers, 
like those bewildered, but less distracted minds, 
which call forth the sympathy of the humane, 
and the derision of the populace. 

O my father, you have given me such a pic- 
ture of vice. 

That is what I desired, Bavished to make the 
impressions we have this @@y received, an occa- 
sion of lasting benefit @ us both. To suffer 
agony for those unhappy beings is useless alike 
to us and them: all we gain at last is simply this; 
that we have had a human feeling:—a feeling so 
humiliating, as to palsy all our energies, and 
which itis better never to have known. But the 
view we have now taken may be productive of 
real benefit. It may teach us to dread the con- 
tagion of vice, in proportion as it is more terri- 
ble even than madness itself, 

Yet vice may be avoided, my father: but ins 
sanity cannot. 

True: and what is the inference to be drawn 
from this remark? That we should wander 
carelessly on, regardless of the dangers which 
surround us? Or that we should mark our foot- 
steps, with an ever watchful eye, and thus 
avoid the frightful abyss that borders close upon 
the path of life?—Recall the images which"have 
so overpowered your feelings, and imagine 
yourself in the place of that wretched man who 
feels the first symptoms of insanity, the first 
dreams of delirium approaching! In this awful 
moment suppose there is a possibility of escape; 
and say, would not every desire of your soul 
centre in the single prayer, that you-might be 
preserved from this impending ruin? 


Vice also has its symptoms, my son, and its 
silent approaches; and wo to the man, that can 
perceive its workings within him, and feel no 
horror! These symptoms appear in the vio- 
lence of the passions and desires; and in the 
want of that thorough knowledge of our own 
hearts, which constitutes, as 1 have said, the es- 
sence of true virtue. Whoever, therefore, is 
hurried by the violence of his desires beyond 
the bounds of moderation; and, in the warmth 
of passion, forgets the more sacred duties that 


You bring me to the 


son to tremble and beware. He is so much 
nearer than other men to the fatal madness of 
vice, 

The son understood but too well the affec- 
tionate, ‘yet earnest look of his father. He 
thought of his past course of life, and many a 
deed of wickedness recurred to his recollec- 
tion, with an overwhelming power. 

But, continued the father, what means do the 
young possess of securing to calm reason the _ 
victory over the impetuous tide of passion and 
desire? Reason, indeed, is a powerful engine in 
resisting the approaches of vice, and with mén 
of mature years and established principle, is 
sometimes effectual. But, in the young, ima- 
gination and feeling are usually predominant; 
and the best, nay, the only security which they 
can have, is, to connect and associate a sense 
of duty with the finest, tenderest sensibilities of 
the soul, that at the first whisper of conscience, 
the very ardour of youth may be enlisted in the 
support of virtue. There are moments in the 
life of every man, which bring with them im- 
pressions so deep and lasting, that a solemn re- 
solution, then formed, to be always true to duty, 
always just and honourable, would never fail of 
successful performance. Such a moment of 
deep excitement we have this day experienced, 
and the heart rending morning—is just at hand 
--when we must bid each other a long and last 
—farewell—— 

His voice here faltered, and the son, overpow- 
ered by feeling, threw himself into his father’s 
arms, with loud expressions of sorrow.—As soon 
as the power of speech returned, he laid his hand 
upon his heart, in the presence of his father, and 
swore that the memory of this day should never 
forsake him; that it should be to him a constant 
and powerful excitement to virtue; and this 
solemn oath was never forgotton. Often when 
temptation allured his senses, and passion urged 
to the commission of crimes, the memory of his 
kind and venerable father returned; he saw the 
tears of affection on his furrowed cheek; he still 
listened to the soft and melting accents of his. 
voice; he still felt the warig, affectionate pres-. 
sure of his hand, and no temptation, however: 


strong, could prevail against the power of these 
recollectians, 


COUSIN NANCY—or Tae yinern or 70. 

“ T will lay you a dozen of wine, Tom, that 
I go in and make love to cousin Nancy,” said 
the gay and fashionable Frank Dewese to his 
associate in frolic, as they stood one evening in 
the piazza looking through the window into a 
room where sat the lady in question, busily 
engaged in extracting the sweets of the last 
novel. 

“ Done for a dozen,” replied the laughing 
Tom, “ it were worth a basket of Jolly’s best 
to see you rouge-gathering on the furrowed 
cheeks and skinay lise ofthat walking anatomy 
re splendid example of the eternal sister- 

100d. 

Cousin Nancy had toiled through life for 
threescore years and ten, enjoying all the pla- 
tonic pleasures of single blessedness. In all 
respects but two, she was, to say the least, suf- 
ferable ; but her affectation was as provoking 
as heramatory disposition was vexatious. ‘T’he 
first never allowed her to keep a calender. be- 
yond her thirty-first year—made her ape the 
dress, manners, and habits of a girl—use rouge 
without bounds—wear gaudy dresses—attend 
juvenile assemblies of amusement—and take 
lessons in music daily. Thesecond, (her ama- 
tiveness) was ever hurrving her into love ad- 
ventures; making her the bore of all the beaux; 
sending her heart on one wild goose chase after 
another, until she could scarve swear to it as 
her own; and leading her to imagine that she 
was making conquests wherever she went. 
Reader, can you not see her now before thee, 
large as life? her gray locks saucily giving the 
lie to her raven papillote, her corrugated phiz 
smeared with paste rouge until it looks like a 
mine of red chalk; her sinewy neck and wi- 


devolve upon him, has surely the greatest rea- 


thered bosom forming a deep yellow ground te 
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display the lace above it, and exposed with a 

enerosity which fifty years ago would have 
lea irresistible; her dress flashing with rain- 
bow ribands, and her fidgetty movements be- 
traying the restless activity of the soul, fret- 
ting and chafing within its venerable taberna- 
cle? 

You can now appreciate the motives of the 
young men.for engaging in their mischievous 
plot—if you cannot, we pity you. 

Cousin Nancy was on a visit at Frank’s pa- 
ternal residence, but she had remained so pro- 
vokingly long that Frank was out of patience 
with her, and could so far forget hospitality as 
to hoax her occasionally for fun’s sake. 

The bet was ratified by a mutual grasp, and 
in went Frank, assuming an air of awkward 
mystery that was calculated to rouse the suspi- 
cion of his venerable cousin. Closing and 
bolting the door, behind he drew the curtains, 
taking care to have a peeping hole for his ac- 
¢omplice, who surveyed the preparations with 
infinite glee; he then seated himself by the side 
of his wonder-struck cousin, and seizing her 
unresisting hand, began to whisper soft things 
in her ear. She was amazed with joy; wrig- 
gled in her chair; tried to blush; in short she 
acted like a fool. Frank now proceeded still 
further; fell on his knees, and poured forth a 
torrent of unmeaning rhapsody; called her god- 
dess—ange]l—idol of his soul—besought her to 
have mercy on him and declare his fate—any 
thing ; even the killing no was better than his 
suspense. “ Speak, my adored cousin; pro- 
nounce my sentence, and oh Jet it not be that 
which will drive me to despair or suicide.” 

“ Why—my dear Frank—you must know— 
how can I—that is—it is so unexpected—time 
to decide.” “ Dearest, of women, must I remain 
inagony till morning?—well I will strive to live 
till then—but then—then you must give me my 
answer.” He caught her in his arms, and she 
made no opposition, but sighed deeply—* my 
dear, dear Frank !”—his lips wandered freely 
over lier face and neck, trailing the moveable 
complexion after them, and daubing his chin, 
cheeks and nose most elegantly in its sanguine 
hues; he tore himself from her—tumbled pur- 

sely over a chair—mistook by a similar acci- 

ent the closet-door for the entrance of the 
passage—and finally joined his almost smother- 
ed friend, who was bursting with repressed 
laughter. 


“ Bravo! Frank, Bravissimo! the wine is 
yours; but by all the powers of farce and co- 
medy, it is richly earned—Ha! ha! ha! wipe 
off the red lead, Frank, from your lips—'twill 
poison the Burgundy.” 

The next morning Frank came down very 
late and languid into the breakfast room; 
scarcely noticed the members of the family, 
but seemed to be entirely busied with yawning 
—sipping his coffee—and tumbling the morn- 
ing papers.—His friends were surprised at his 
conduct—almost as much as they had been by 
the gorgeous display on the person of cousin 
Nancy, who had made an early appearance in 
the character of Aurora, clothed in all the tints, 
hues and colours imaginable. Streamers, red, 
yellow and blue, fluttered from head, waist, 
and ancle; lace contended with muslin, and 
silk strove with satin, to add charms to the 
fair virgin of seventy, while all the mysteries 
of the cosmetic art had been poured out to 
gratify the various senses to which the young 
and beautiful address themselves. 


Frank and his cousin out-sate them all at 
table. He was just finishing his roll, and was 
about rising from the table, apparently uncon- 
scious ofher presence. “ Francis! dear Frank,” 
sighed his cousin. ‘ What will you, fair cou- 
sin!” ‘Iam ready to answer your question of 
last evening.” ‘ Question! what question, 
cousin?” “ Nay, dear Frank, spare my blushes 
—your proposal—it was unexpected—it is ac- 
cepted,” and she was just falling into his arms 
—when he stepped back with a look of the 
most perfect astonishment—*“A proposal, cou- 
sin! in God’s name, what do you mean? you 
alarm me.” 

“ Perfidious man! deceiver, did you not on 
your knees offer me your heart and your hand?” 
« My heart! Oh Lord! My hand! Ha, ha, ha; 
Sree must have been—Ha! ha! 

a ” 

In two hours cousin Nancy, two trunks, six 
bandboxes, a squirrel and two canaries, were 


packed into the stage, and driven off to Wash- 
ington, together. ‘They never wi 
OEL. 
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LIFE IN TURKEY. 

The following article from an esteemed friend, 
gives a lively account of the French Ambassa- 
dor’s Fancy Ball at Constantinople, and will be 
read with interest by our fair patrons:— 

GRAND DRESS BALL AT THE FRENCH PALACE, 

Constantinople, 8th Feb, 1830. 

This being the first exhibition of the kind in 


‘| Turkey, and as the Officers of State and others 


of distinction were expected to attend, a lively 
interest had been excited in Pera, and for weeks 
the subject had engrossed conversation among 
the beaw monde. 

Having had the honour of receiving from H. E. 
Count Guilleminot, a card of invitation, I eager- 
ly embraced this opportunity, not only of seeing 
the Turkish officers, but also the ** Corps Di- 
plomatique,” and ‘‘La Societe” of Pera. 

About 8 o’clock I accordingly repaired to the 
Palace, a very splendid edifice, situated in a 
garden on the declivity of the hill on which 
Pera is built. In the lobby there was a line of 
domestiques in uniform, leading from the en- 
trance to the door of the grand saloon. Onen- 
tering it, and close to the door, we found the 
band of the Russian frigate now here, in full uni- 
form, which had been offered by the officers for 
the occasion. Passing through the saloon we 
entered the audience chamber, a most magnifi- 
cent room, and of great extent, covered with a 
very rich carpet composed of one entire piece. 
At the west end was the Throne, a richly gilt 
chair, elevated a step from the floor, over which 
was a canopy of crimson silk, ornamented with 
gold fringe tassels. Immediately opposite, at 
the other end of the room, was a very large full 
length portrait of H. M. C. Majesty; on the 
left, in the centre of the room, and in a re- 
cess, was a richly gilt table, on which stood a 
clock of beautiful workmanship; on the oppo- 
site side was a chimney with an elegant marble 
mantel-piece, over which was a mirror of un- 
common size, and great value; Divanser sofas 
surrounded the room. On the left of the Throne 
the. Ambassadress and her amiable daughter 
were seated; and on entering the chamber we 
were presented to her Ladyship, and afterwards 
to H. E. the Ambassador, who was also in the 
chamber. I then visited the suit of rooms, 
which consisted of the large saloon, a num- 
ber of splendidly furnished apartments, and 
a billiard room, all adorned with many fine 
old paintings. On the arrival of the ladies, some 
gentlemen in waiting, dressed in character as 
Spanish Grandees, Knights in Armour, &c. re- 
ceived them at the door of the saloon, and es- 
corted them to the ience chamber. The 
company assembled rapidly, and a little before 
9 o’clock, those dressed in character (who had 
assembled in a large and magnificent saloon be- 
low, ) were announced, and a double line was 
formed by the company from the entrance 
through the saloon and chamber of audience, 


‘to the spot where the Ambassador was seated. 


The characters were all extremely well dress- 
ed, some in masks, but chiefly without, but so 
numerous that it would be vain to attempt to 
describe them. There were Knights in ancient 
armour, Spanish Grandees, a Knight of Malta 
in scaled armour, a Knight in full armour cer- 
tainly 7 feet high, (a Russian Nobleman in his 
travels to Jerusalem, ) Swiss, Spanish, and Ita- 
lian Peasants, Albanians, Turks, Circassians, 
Persians, Chinese, Scotch Highlanders, Arabians, 
an African Prince in natural dress, (a well sup- 
ported character;) and in short every species 
of oriental costume. A fine character in mask 
was an old gentleman, dressed one half of his 
coat in scarlet uniform, with epaulet and mili- 
tary boot, the other half in antique court dress 
of black with a white stocking on the other leg, 
and one half of his hair jet black, the other 
powdered white as snow. This character was 
extremely well managed. Another fine character 
was one caricaturing modern female dress, as 
big as a tun; her lacing evinced an attempt to 
conquer nature by squeezing herself into shape, 
and on her head she had a Burmah® bigger than 
any old Dutch corn fan, to be found in the an- 
cient city of Communipaw. There were a cou- 
ple of English Midshipmen, dressed in the cos- 
tume of Doctors in the year 1701, with large 
cocked hats and thin faces and hair powdered, 
and a Magician, Harlequin, a Devil and his Imps, 


* The head dress of the Frank Ladies. 


men in female garbs, &c. &c. &c. Among the 
ladies were Mary Queen of Scots, (a very hand- 
some woman,) Spanish, Biscayan and Italian 
Signioras and Peasants, Jewesses, Sultanas, 
Circassians, ‘Turkish Ladies, and Highland Lass- 
es, all dressed in full costume. Shortly after 
the characters were presented a bustle was dis- 
covered at the door of the Saloon, and a Giant 
12 feet high, entered, and was presented. The 
dress was a kind of Chinese cap and scarlet 
cloak reaching to the ground, he made his bow 
to the Ambassadress, and then took his station 
in the Saloon; this was extremely well managed, 
and I understand was a design of his Excellen- 
cy’s; it was effected by a figure moved by 
springs, placed on the shoulders of a man. 
Shortly thereafter another bustie at the door 
excited attention, and the Devil himself on 2 
sticks, 10 feet high, entered, and after presen- 
tation walked about the Saloon with the Giant. 
This character was well dressed, and his Satanic 
Majesty’s conduct was highly approbated. The 
actor was a young gentleman mounted on sticks, 
with a bear skin dress reaching to the ground, 
and a wellimagined mask. Then came a group 
of four masked musicians dressed in the costume 
of the year 100, with large cocked hats, long 
skirted coats, and buttons two inches in diame- 
ter; one was all white, another sky blue, the 
third pink, and the fourth yellow. A drum and 
tambourine now announced that something no- 
vel was approaching, and a showman entered 
with a caravan of wild beasts, &c. &c.a show 
picture from which he described the subjects 
with great humour. By and by the band struck 
up, and a cotillon was danced by Mary Queen of 
Scots, a Sultana, a Mingrelian girl, and a Bon- 
ny Scotch Lassie in Highland dress. The gen- 
tlemen were a Spanish Grandee, an Arabian, an 
Albanian, and a Highlander: the latter com- 
pletely and correctly dressed, with kilt, plaid,, 
splenchan, pistols, dirk, and powder horn. The 
dancing was excellent, particularly the Scotch 
couple, who bore off the bell in both dress and 
dancing, and were decidedly the best supported 
characters of the party. 


When the cotillion was ended, the masked 
musicians (a fiddle, guitar, clarinet, and flute, ) 
took their places in the centre of the saloon, and 
began a waltz, and here was ascene of most 
extraordinary novelty and interest, by the strange 
association of characters in the waltz:—as each 
couple waltzed round the large ring and with- 
drew, their places were instantly taken by pairs 
equally Jizane. After the musicians had per- 
formed one waltz, the band played a cotillon, 
but shortly thereafter the waltz was called for, 
and this continued to be the favourite dance for 
the evening.--It was impossible to behold this 
scene without delight, the perpetual change of 
couples and the odd combination of characters, 
kept the fancy constantly onthe stretch. left 
the dancing, and visited the chamber of Audience 
and the different rooms; here were all the am- 
bassadors, the Corps Diplomatique, and other 
distinguished characters. Count Orloff, one of 
the handsomest men I have ever seen, in his 
splendid uniform and decorations, and with his 
Aids, made a very conspicuous and fine appear- 
ance; an Aid de Camp of the Grand Signior, but 
dressed in Circassian costumes; a number of 
Turkish officers, (two of whom were blacks,) and 
all the Russian and English officers now in Con- 
stantinople. The two Negroes, Unuchs and 
officers of high rank in the Seraglio—they wore 
the modern military uniform, with a diamond 
star on the left breast, and were doubtless here 
for the purpose of conveying a description of 
this strange and noyet scene to the ladies of the 
Seraglio; they concucted themselves with great 
propriety and politeness.-Some of the female 
masks were particalarly attentive tothe Turkish 
officers, and one frolicksome hussy dressed in 
Nankeen gown and cap, was uncommonly atten- 
tive to the Sultan’s Aid-de-Camp, and actually 
made him walk with her arm-in-arm through the 
whole suit of apartments! and he had no idea but 
that it was a female who had taken such a fancy 
to him. 

In the apartment next adjoining the audience 
chamber, there were three card tables—at one 
of which Count Orloff, Monsieur Ribeaussierre, 
the British and Austrian Ambassadors, formed 
the party; the Turkish officers seemed to take 
great interest in the game. But the dance! the 
dance absorbed every thing else, by its continued 
novelty and interest. 

At 12 o’clock, supper was announced, and the 
gentlemen escorted the ladies to the supper 
room, where about forty were accommodated ata 
time, the gentlemen standing behind and waiting 


resumed, and continued with unabating in 

till 5 in the morning. On the whole, this Vag 
one of the most brilliant parties ever given, 
There could not have been less than six hundre} 
persons present, and every one was delighte¢, 
and felt loth to depart. 

You will expect me now to give some accoun} 
of the ladies, but alas, 1 am aground here—-I haye 
all my life paid so little attention to ** Les affairs 
de mode,” that 1 know not how to begin. I shou} 
feel more in my element if I had to describe the 
rigging of a fine ship, but as I must say some. 
thing on the subject, I can only remark, that the 
ladies were all superbly dressed, and completely 
in the French style, with a great profusion of 
jewels—the demviselles, generally, wore flowers 
intertwined in their hair—and the elder ones the 
beautiful Burmah, (or turbaned head-dress, ) so 
generally worn by the French ladies of Smyrna 
and Constantinople—their complexions are um 
commonly fine, and there was as much beauty 
displayed as any country could produce on 4 
similar occasion. There being few or no wheeled 
carriages in this part of the world, the ladies 
came and returned in sedan chairs. I was disap- 
pointed in not seeing any of the Turkish’ Minis. 
ters--two of the principal ones being sick, and, 
moreover, the Ramazan, or their Lent, being 
close at hand, it was conjectured that this cir. 
cumstance might have deterred them. On the 
whole, however, I never was more gratified in 
my life. At this fete were natives of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America. Mr. 0. and myself 
being the only ones from the western world, we 
had not only the honour of representing our 
own country and a whole hemisphere, and next 
to the Giant and the Russian Knight in armour, 
our countryman was the tallest man of the party, 


PATAGONTA, 


An enterprising and learned French travel. 
ler has lately visited the interior of Patagonia, 
and explored a region never trodden by tho 
foot ofan Kuropean. He returned to Buenos 
Ayres at the close of last autumn, from a so- 
journ of eight months in that country, in which 
he suffered great hardships, and wrote a letter 
to his family, giving some particulars of his 
journey, which has been published in the Re- 
vue deus dex Mondes. From the following 
passage it appears tkat a considerable portion 
of Patagonia is a barren desert, like that of the 
interior of Africa, both in the sterility of its 


wastes and the warlike tribes that wander oyer 


them. 

The naturalist, it seems, had fixed his station 
near the Rio Negro, from which he made expe- 
ditions into the surrounding country in various 
directions. Y. Post. 

“ For two months I could not travel without 
exposing myself to danger, except at the time 
of the new moon; for the time of the full moon 
was invariably signalized by the incursions of 
the barbarous natives.—I went towards the 
south, where I saw all that is possible to ima- 
gine of drought and sterility. ‘The frightful 
deserts of Atrica can alone be compared with 
these. WhenI found men bold enough to 
guide me, | got together three or four, and be- 
ing well armed, we travelled, taking with us 
from fifteen to twenty horses, some of which 
carried our provisions and baggage, and others 
we rode. We went without stopping to the 
distance of twenty or twenty-five leagues, 
through vast deserts, where there was no ob- 
ject to indicate his course to the traveller. A 
fatiguing uniformity and an immense _ horizon 
appeared on all sides. The soil of these dreary 
regions, where not even the note of a bird is 
heard to interrupt the frightful silence, was 
never perhaps trodden by an European before 
me. The hardships and fatigues I suffered can- 
not be described. These voyages were not of 
long duration, yet in the course of them I killed 
some sea lions, a multitude of interesting ani- 
mals, and that famous Condor, the exaggera- 
ted stories of which, related by the early Span- 
ish settlers, gave occasion to the fiction of the 
Roc of the Arabian Nights.” | 

The station of M. D’Orbigny being harass- 
ed by the Indians, and a further abode in the 
country becoming dangerous, he quitted it and 
returned to Buenos Ayres. He did not, how- 
ever, depart without making another incursion 
into the country under circumstances highly 
creditable to his courage and fortitude. While 
the fort was beset to the North with Indians, 
he took with him six resolute men, and cross- 


upon the ladies. After supper, the dance was 


ing the river, made a last journey of six days 
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into the country occupied by the savages. He 
contrived to keep up the courage of his men 
by assuming an air of tranquillity, and was for- 
{unate enough not to meet with any of the na- 
tives.e It was mid-winter, however, and as 
Patagonia is not a warm country, they suffer- 
ed much from the cold and the almost contin- 
yal rains, sleeping on beds of frozen leather, 
with no other shelter than the bushes. With 
respect to the inhabitants of that-tongue of land 
extending south from Buenos Ayres to the 
Straits of Magellan, there are, according to 
M. D’Orbigny, but three races. These are 
the lraucanos, the most warlike, numerous and 
formidable ; the Peulches, almost destroyed by 
their wars with the former; and the Patagoni- 
ans, inhabiting the more southern country as 
faras the Rio Negro. The traveller studied the 
manners of all these, and formed vocabularies 
of their languages; but the singular customs of 
the Patagonians furnished him with the great- 
est stock of observation. They are not giants, 
but men of fine persons, and vigorously formed. 
They wear a kind of armour of skins in battle, 
and live in little tents of skins, which they car- 
ry about with them when they travel. ‘They 
pay to Guatechu, their principal divinity, a wor- 
sup of fear rather than of gratitude. At their 
marriage ceremonies, the bride is several times 
plunged into cold water, and at the death of 
the husband his widow is deprived of every 
thing which belonged to him, and doomed to 
pass the rest of her life ina state of destitution. 
he cattle belonging to the deceased are de- 
stroyed, and his valuables buried with him. 


THE CANOE FIGHT. 

During the last war, there was an encounter 
between a party of whites and a body of Indians, 
in Alabama, in which a short and sharp action 
took place, that has been distinguished on ac- 
count of its chivalrous daring, by the title of 
“The Canoe Fight.” ‘The conflict which has 
been so designated, was confined to three white 
men in a canoe, which was paddled by a negro, 
who took no other part in the action, and a canoe 
manned by seven Creek Indians. It took place 
shortly after the memorable massacre at Fort 
Mims, in the vicinity of that place, and happen- 
ed, in consequence of attempts on the part of 
the white settlers to expel the Indians who were 
yet hovering around them. We have been re- 
quested by many of the editors of papers in other 
sections of the Union, to furnish the particulars 
of this interesting little piece of history, but were 
never in possession of its details, till recently. 
We are now, however, through the kindness of 
Jeremiah Austill, who, with Colonel Samuel 
Dale and James Smith, composed the white party 
to this bold contest, in possession of the facts 
and incidents. 


For the purpose, as before mentioned, of 


driving the Indians from their neighbourhood, a 
party amounting to the number of seventy-two 
men, under the command of Colonel Dale, vo- 
lunteered their services. They set out on their 
enterprise from Fort Madison, 12 miles west of 
Claiborne. ‘They proceeded downwards on the 
west side of the river Alabama, until they reach- 
ed Brasier’s ferry. They crossed over night, 
under cover of the thick cane. 

In the morning the chief part of the company 
commenced their march upwards on the east 
margin of the river, leaving Austill with a de- 
tachment of five or six, to take the canoes up 
the river to a place of recrossing. Three miles 
above, at Bailie’s Shoals, Austill’s party again 
met the company, where they sought for traces 
of the Indians, and discovered signs of their re- 
cent presence. ‘They then continued their pur- 
suit in the same direction. Austill’s party con- 
tinuing in the canoes and Dale’s on the land. 
About one mile below Randous’ farm, Dale, who 
Was in advance of his company, encountered the 
first Indians that were seen, « party of ten in num- 
ber, one of whom he killed. The others seeing 
the number of Dale’s party behind him, betook 
themselves to flight, leaving, in the hurry of 
their movements, all their pack of provisions. 
At Randous’ farm, a few miles below Claiborne, 
the land and water parties met again. At this 
point they concluded to recross to the west bank 
of the river and ascend it upon that side, and 
the company commenced crossing in the two 
canoes. In the meantime Dale and Austill, with 
James Smith and others, who remained on the 
east side, were employed in a small field in kin- 
dling a fire, forthe purpose of cooking the pro- 
Visions which had been abandoned by the Indians. 
The whole party, with the exception of Dale, 


Austill, Smith, and the others engaged in pre- 


paring the provisions, soon reached the opposite 
bank of the river, having one of the canoes on 
their side, and leaving the other with the party 
who had yet to cross. 

This was the critical moment. A canoe con- 
taining eleven Indians, now shot out from behind 
a bend intheriver. It descended rapidly, with 
the apparent purpose of intercepting the passage 
of the remaining party, and at the same instant 
the attention of the little band was attracted by 
the whoops and cries of the numerous Indians, 
running down the high banks in their rear, ga- 
thering and surrounding three sides of the field. 
The party seized their weapons, and having no 
alternative, now rushed down the second bank 
of the river. They opened a rapid fire at the 
Indians, who were approaching the shore ina 
canoe, two of whom leaped out and swam with 
their guns above water, for the shore, above a 
small creek that run in at the upper corner of 
the field. Austill and Smith dashed across the 
creek to attack these two as they landed; but 
Austill becoming entangled in the cane, fell and 
rolled into the river within a few feet of them. 
Smith at this moment killed one, and the other 
fled up the bank, and Austill immediately reco- 
vering himself, pursued the flying Indian through 
the cane. Colonel W.:-Creagh, another of the 
party, had, at the same time with Austill and 
Smith, run up the creek to cross it where it was 
less deep, and hearing a rustling among the 
brush, shot at Austill, supposing him to be one 
of the two Indians. 

While this by-scene was enacting, Dale and 
the other eight of the gallant band were sus- 
taining and returning a hot fire with the Indians 
in the canoe, who sheltered themselves in its 
bottom, resting their guns on its sides; and they 
were receiving desultory shots from those that 
had encompassed the field. The party were 
screened in a great measure, from the fire of the 
Indians on the land, by the bank they had de- 
scended, and these Indians were deterred from a 
nearer approach, by ignorance of their numbers. 
To this circumstance, their wonderful escape of 
slaughter is chiefly to be ascribed. Austill, 
Smith, and Creagh, presently returned to the 
company and joined in the firing on the canoe. 
Meanwhile their companions, on the opposite 
bank of the river, had been anxious, excited, but 
silent spectators of the scene; and Dale perceiv- 
ing now, that escape would be hopeless, the 
moment the feebleness of his little party was 
discovered, called out to them for assistance. 
Right pushed out in the canoe to recross and 
join him. They came on until they could count 
the number of Indians in the canoe, when the 
man in the bow of the boat cried out to the oars- 
men to back water, that the Indians were too 
many for them, and they returned. 

Dale then, indignant at the conduct of these 
associates, proposed to his party, for themselves 
to make the attack upon the Indian canoe; and 
dashed down the bank into the river, followed 
by Austill and Smith. These three, with a co- 
loured man, who acted as paddler, entered the 
canoe and pushed into the stream. As the canoe 
party approached, one of the Indians fired with- 
out effect. Smith returned the fire, when with- 
in thirty feet of the Indians. Dale and Austill 
attempted to fire, but their priming had been 
wet, and their guns could not be discharged. 
The white party then pressed onwards in silence, 
and closed in with their enemies. The canoes 
came in contact with their bows, and Austill 
bore for a moment the brunt of the battle; their 
sterns however, presently swayed up, and Dale 
sprang in the end of the Indians’ canoe, leavin 
room for free uction and an equal share of the 
combat, to his own associates. Their only wea- 
pons were their rifles, with which they fought 
as with clubs. The first or second blow dealt 
by Dale, broke the barrel of his gun, and by some 
means unknown to themselves, Dale exchanged 
his broken barrel for Smith’s gun, with which 
they fought to the end of the scene. Near the 
close of the conflict, Austill was prostrated by a 
blow from a war club of one of the Indians, and 
fell into their canoe between two of them. One 
aimed a second blow at his head, which was si- 
multaneously arrested by Dale and Smith, and 
the Indian slain; Austill rose with another Indian, 
who, like himself, had fallen in the fight, wrest- 
ed his club, and striking him on the head, he 
fell into the river. This was the last Indian; he 
rose once after the blow, received another, and 
sunk for the last time. 

Dale’s party then commenced clearing the 
canoes of the dead bodies of the Indians, by 
throwing them overboard. While so engaged, 
they were fired upon by the Indians from the 


5 | Childe Harold, the Seige of Corinth, ete. some years 


shore; one ball struck the canoe, and another 
passed between Smith and Austill. In the face 
of this firing, however, they returned to shore 
for their friends, crossed the river, once more to 
join the main body of their party, and reached 
it in safety. The whole’ party had not lost a 
single man, The only weapons remaining after 
the battle, were a war club and gun, wrested 
from the Indians by Austill.—[Mobile Register. | 


An Illinois editor lately complained that his only 
journeyman had left him, and that he was obliged 
to have recourse to his wife and her sister to enable 
him to get out his paper. We do not see why they 
might not make a very fair impression. Girls, we 
should suppose, would make the best compositors 
in the world. Their lively and delicate fingers 
would be the very thing for handling pearl and dia- 
mond. They could work for a third of men’s wages, 
and still make much more than their sisters of the 
needle. ‘Thus both their case and that of their em- 
ployers would be improyed.. 


As the ancients held those places sacred, that 
Jove’s lightning had blasted, so the feeling heart 
considers the afilicted as touched by God’s hand. 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 


LORD BYRON. 

Notwithstanding much has been written and pub- 
lished within the last six months, touching the illus- 
trious individual whose name stands at the head of 
this article,—his character, his writings, and his 
life,—and although the subject may now, perhaps, be 
considered somewhat trite, I cannot resist an incli- 
nation to add my moiety of opinion, all humble as it 
is, to that of the greater portion of Christendom. It 
is at the same time an opinion which I am well con- 
vinced thousands more would entertain, were they 
not taught to shun the productions of the noble lord, 
as if they were a poison, rank and deadly—as if they 
composed a mental bohan upas, which none might 
touch and live. 

For a short period after the publication of Mr. 
Moore’s biography of Byron, little was heard against 
it—but much, very much, was justly spoken in its 
praise. It came from his most intimate friend—one 
who had known him long and well—the principles 
which actuated him, the nobleness of his soul, the 
greatness of his genius, and the trials which he en- 
dured. The Edinburgh, the London, and other 
highly respectable reviews, noticed it as a surpassing 
work, calculated to extend the fame both of the bio- 
grapher and the distinguished subject of his labours. 
Itis true, however, that there were not wanting jour- 
nals whose object was to denounce the author of 
Childe Harold, and to add indignity and insult to his 
memory. But these A@M™@urable periodicals were in 
little repute in London, and the only notoriety which 
their strictures gained, was through the circle of 
Lady Byron’s acquaintances and friends. In this 
country, but one or two journals could be found, 
whose editors were disposed to asperse the charac- 
ter of Byron, and abuse his biographer. The editor 
of the American Quarterly was one of these. In 
terms the’ most harsh and violent, he condemned 
the work in toto. He bestowed all manner of epi- 
thets upon the noble and lamented poet. He did it, 
too, in such a graceful manner!—unequalled, except 
by the taste and spirit which dictated his review of 


ago. His want of diserimination—his vitiated and 
limited ideas of the sublime and beautiful in the 
world of poetry, have destroyed the effect of a late 
mingled anathema and critique; and after eliciting a 
few paragraphs for its dulness and virulence, it has 
whistled down the winds’”—and public opinion 
has disdained so paltry an appeal to hoodwink sense 
and feeling. 

Subsequently, efforts have been made in England 
to stem the tide of public sentiment in regard to the 
character of Byron. His widow has arrayed an op- 
position to those, whose regard for genius had dic- 
tated expressions of praise—and not the least among 
her echoes, stands the editor of the London New 
Monthly Magazine. Thomas Campbell, in his first 
notice of Mr. Moore’s work, spoke of it as he should 
speak; but for reasons which can be scanned with 
half an eye, he has now taken up the cudgel in behalf 
of Lady Byron—and an interested, whining, and 


vince the world that her husband was a devil inear- 
nate, and herself aseraph. *Tis pity, and pity 
tis true,” that Campbell has attached himself at this 
late day, to an organized band of disaffected tra- 
ducers of his once beloved, and noble, and lamented 
friend. 

Lord Byron has been pronounced cold, unfecling, 
and brutal. He has been condemed as an infidel, 
branded with the epithets of cruel and malignant, 
and represented as entirely destitute of affeetion for 


his wife and child. The groundlings in literature, — 


who could not reach the inferior productions of his 
pen, have vilified him—and like Leigh Hunt, have 
made themselves contemptible in the eyes of the 
world. Grant him wayward in his conduct—what 
then? Have we not att our faults and frailties?— 
Grant him, in some measure, a misanthrope, and 
what does it prove? That he had a mind far above 
the minds of other men—and that he could not en- 
ter into the bustle, the emptiness, and deceit, and 
turmoil of this ‘‘ working day world.” Take the 
annexed beautiful lines from Childe Harold, as 
proof:— 


** Have I not— 

Hear me, my mother Earth! behold it Heayen!— 
Have I not had to wrestle with my lot! 
Have I not suffer’d things to be forgiven? 
Have I not had my brain sear’d, my heart riven, 

_ Hopes sapp’d, name blighted, Life’s life lied away? 
And only not to desperation driven, 
Because not altogether of such clay 

As rots into the souls of those whom I survey.” 


‘**T have not loved the world, nor the world me; 
I have not flatter’d its rank breath, nor bow’d 
To its idolatries a patient knee,— 
Nor coin’d my cheek to smiles—nor cried aloud 
In worship of an echo; in the crowd 
They could not deem me one of such; I stood 
Among them, but not of them; in a shroud 
Of thoughts which were not their thoughts, and 
still could, 
Had I not filed my mind, which thus itself subdued.” 


Grant him not entirely devoted to his wife, and 
what does it argue? ‘That he had not all forgotten 
the love of his earlier years—the sunbeam that had 
gleamed across his path, when life wasnew. Could 
he not be forgiven? But he did love his wife. See 
his lines addressed to her:— 


* Would that breast by thee glanced over 
Every inmost thought could show, 

Then thou wouldst at last discover 
”T'were not well to spurn it so.” 


He has been called an unnatural wretch—(aye, by 
the astute editor of the American Quarterly )}—with- 
out affection, or any of the attributes of an amiable 
man. Reader, peruse the following stanzas, and see 
how much they coincide with such assertions: — 


*¢ My daughter! with thy name this song begun— 
My daughter! with thy name thus much shall end— 
I see thee not,—I hear thee not,—but none 

Can be so wrapt in thee; thou art the friend 

To whom the shadow of far years extend: 

Albeit my brow thou never should’st behold, 

My voice shall with thy future visions blend, 
And reach into the heart,—when mine is cold,— 

A token and a tone, even from thy father’s mould, 
“‘To aid thy mind’s developement,—to watch 
Thy dawn of little joys,—to sit and see 
Almost thy very growth,—to view thee catch 
Knowledge of objects,—wonders yet to thee! 

To held thee lightly on a gentle knee, 

And print on thy soft cheek a parent’s kiss,— 
This, it should seem, was not reserved for me; 
Yet this was in my nature:—as it is, 

I know not what is there’, yet something like to this, 
“ Yet, though dull Hate as duty should be taught, 
I know that thou wilt love me; though my name, 
Shouid be shut from thee, as a spell still fraught 
With desolation,—and a broken claim; 

Though the grave close between us,—’twere the 
same, 

I know that thou wilt love me; though to drain 

-Wy blood from out thy being, were an aim, 

And an attainment,—all would be in vain,— 


Still thou would’st love me, still that more than life 


** Sweet be thy cradled slumbers! O’er the sea, 
And from the mountains where I now respire, 
Faih would | waft such blessing upon thee, 
As, with a sigh, I deem thou might’st have been to 
me! 


Reader, do these lines betoken a want of natural 
affection? Do they bespeak an unfeeling heart? Are 
they the transcript of ignoble thoughts and dishon- 
ourable sentiments? It mattered little to him where 
he was roaming—the thoughts of his daughter were 
ever present with him. On the mountain, the ocean, 
**the heaving plain,” it was’ all the same. Wit- 
ness the sublime and noble proof of this, in the two 


weak article, endeavours by dark insinuations to con- 


first stanzas of the third canto. 
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‘Is thy face like thy mother’s, my fair child! 
Ada! sole daughter of my house and heart? 
When last I saw thy young blue eyes they smiled; 
And then we parted,—not as now we part, 


But with a hope— 
Awaking with a start, 
The waters heave around me; and on high 
The winds litt up their voices: I depart, 
Whither I know not; butthe hour’s gone by, 
When Albion’s lessening shores could grieve or glad 
mine eye. 


‘¢ Once more upon the waters! yet once more! 
And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 
That knows his rider. Welcome, to their roar! 
Swift be their guidance, wheresoe’er it lead! 
Though the strain’d mast should quiver as a reed, 
And the rent canvass fluttering strew the gale, 
Still must I on; for I am as a weed, 
Flung from the rock, on Ocean’s foam to sail, 
Where’er the surge may sweep, the tempest’s breath 
prevail.” 


There is a touching misanthropy in these closing 
lines, which makes the blood course swifter to the 
heart. Itis real, not affected sorrow. And who can 
marvel that this was the case? ‘‘ Self-exiled Harold” 
was looking back to other days. He pondered over 
the story of the past:— 

that tale he found 
‘The furrows of long thought, and dried up tears.” 


And his misanthropy borrowed hues from the past, 
to colour the unknown future. Yet in all his darker 
hours—and they were wearisome, and many, and 
long—he found the most exalted pleasure in gazing 
upon the works of Gop. His ethereal existence was 
ever alive to nature—placid or sublime in its gran- 
deur or its beauty;—and the transition, in his de- 
scriptions, from the one to the other, show with what 
-keen perception his mind was imbued. 
‘¢ Qin! that the Desert were my dwelling place, 
With one fair Spirit for my minister, 
That f might all forget the human race, 
And, hating no one, love but only her? 
Ye Elements!—in whose ennobling stir 
‘I feel-my self exalted—Can ye not 
Accord me such a being’? Do I err 


In deeming such inhabit many a spot? 


‘Though with them to converse can rarely be our lot. 


‘*’There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture in the lonely shore, 
There is society where none intrudes, 
By the deep Sea, and music in its roar: 
I love not Man the less, but Nature more, 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all [ may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the Universe, and feel’ 

‘What I can ne’er express, yet cannot all conceal. 


** Roll on, ‘thou deep and dark blue ceean—roll! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 

Man marks the earth with ruin—his control 

Stops with the shore;—upon the watery plain 

The wrecks are all thy:deed, nor doth remain, © 

A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own, 

When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
‘Without a grave, unknell’d, uncoffin’d,and unknown. 


*‘ And I have loved thee, Ocean! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward: from a boy 
I wanton’d with thy breakers—they to me 
Were a delight; and if the treshening sea 
Made them a terror—’twas a pleasing fear, 
For | was as it were a child of thee, 
And trusted to thy billows far and near, 
And laid my hand upon thy name—as I do here.” 
Lord Byron is my favourite author. I love to draw 
around me the mighty spell which his genius has 
conjured up. I have a thousand times repeated his 
Childe Harold to myself with a thrill of pleasure, 
which no other author ever afforded. But it is not 
one particular appearance in nature—not the sublime 
alone—with which I am feasted, when I take up By- 
ron. He is true to nature in all her images, and he 
binds his reader to his own deep, exhaustless foun- 
tain of thoughtand language. I was at Niagara Falls, 
afew years since. It isa grand spectacle at all times. 
It was towards evening, at the close of a warm sunny 
day;—the dark clouds came rolling up from the 
south, and the sun lingered upon their edges, and 
turned them to a gilding of gold. T stood upon the 
island, and looked down into the abyss below. The 
spray came billowing up like masses of smoke, and 
the roar of the waters was like the kneil of time!— 
It was deafening—it was awful. It was a sensation 
of all others that [ ever experienced, the most re- 
plete with sublime pleasure. There was a man at 
some distance from me—he was reading. It excited 
my curiosity. 1 approached, and, looking an apo- 
logy, inquired what book he was reading amid the 
_ thunderings of such a mighty scene. He handed the 
book to me—it was a beautiful edition of Childe Ha- 


informed me that he had many times visited the 
Falls—that he had never experienced any thing like 
the sensations which the exhibition was calculated 
to inspire. But that the nearest akin to it was the 
feeling which he experienced when reading the more 
sublime and high-wrought poetry of Byron. The 
remark struck me as peculiar, and my own expe- 
rience has since proved it true. Who can read his 
Manfred, and his Childe Harold, without acknow- 
ledging their beauty and sublimity? ; 

I would instance the following stanzas, as em- 
bracing much varied description—as proving how 
much he loved others—and how feelingly he por- 
trays the emotions of his heart. 


‘©The sky is changed!—and such a change! Oh 
night, 

And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 

Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 

Of a dark eye in woman! Far along, 

From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 

Leaps the live thunder! Not from one lone cloud, 

But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 

And Jura answers, through her misty shroud, 
Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud. 


‘¢ And this is in the night:—Most glorious night! 
Thou wert not sent for slumber! let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight,— 
A portion of the tempest and of thee! 
How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea, 
And the big rain comes dancing to the earth! 
And now again ’tis black,—and now, the glee 
Of the loud hill shakes with its mountain-mirth, 
As if they did rejoice o’er a young earthquake’s birth. 
* * * * 
‘Then let the winds howl on! their harmony 
Shall henceforth be my music, and the night 
The sound shall temper with the owlet’s cry, 
As [ now hear them, in the fading light 
Dim o’er the bird of darkness’ native site, 
Answering each other on the Palatine, 
dete: their large eyes, all glistening gray and 
right, 
And ailien pinions.—Upon such a shrine 
What are our petty griefs!—let me not number 
mine.” 


Mark the change from the above description of the 
grand and sublime in nature, to the following true 
and beautiful, but simple and picturesque sketch. 

**Tt is the hush of night, and all between 

Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet clear, 

Mellow’d and mingling, yet distinetly seen, 

Save darken’d Jura, whose eapt heights appear 

Precipitously steep; and drawing near, 

‘There breathes a living fragrance from the shore, 

Of flowers yet fresh with childhood; on the ear 

Drops the light dvip of the suspended oar, 

Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night carol more; 


** He was an evening reveller, who makes 

His life an infaney, and sings his fill; 

At intervals, some bird from out the brakes, 

Starts.into voice a moment, then is still. 

‘There seems a floating whisper on the hill, 

But that is fancy, for the starlight dews, 

All silently their tears of love instil, 

Weeping themselves aw ill they infuse 
Deep into Nature’s breast pirit of her hues.” 

I must draw this already too far extended article 
to aclose; but I cannot do so, without making one 
more extract. It is full of the spirit—subdued 
and chastened—of a noble mind. He is anticipating, | 
what has proved but too true, that he should be de- 
nied a place among the illustrious dead of Westmin- 
ster Abbey. | 


‘* Tf my fame should be, as my fortunes are, 
Of hasty growth and blight, and dull Oblivion bar 


** My name from out the temple where the dead 

Are honour’d by the nations—let it be— 

And light the laurels on a loftier head! 

And be the Spartan’s epitaph on me— 

‘Sparta has many a worthier son than he.’ 

Mean time I seek no sympathies, nor need; 

The thorns which I have reap’d are of the tree 

I planted,—they have torn me,—and I bleed: 

I should have known what fruit would spring from 
such a seed.” 

I have quoted alone from Childe Harold, as being 
more intimately connected with Lord Byron’s real 
emotions, and personal history, than any of his other 
productions—though bearing no greater marks of a 
lofty mind and splendid genius, than Manfred, the 
Corsair, Sardanapalus, and many other efforts. He 
was full of affection for his wife and child. He was 
disappointed in his first affection—and his second 
was less vivid and lover-like—and was occasionally 
dimmed by injudicious and hasty passion on his own 
part, and a stately and formal coldness on the part 
of Lady Byron. But these were transient with him, 
and might have been overlooked by a loving wife. His 
warmest—his last wish—his last struggling accents 
were for the happiness of his wife and child. - Just 


rold. When we arrived at the Pavilion, the stranger 


attendants, previous to his sinking into the lethargy 
from which he never awoke—** My wife, my child, 
my sister, you know all—you must say all!”* And 
yet he had no affection, says Mr. Walsh. He was 
a bad and unfeeling man, says his friend Campbell! 
As regards Byron’s belief in the immortality of the 
soul, it is my opinion that he did believe in its eternal 
existence. ‘There is much more proof from his own 
pen that he did, than that he did not. As regards 
the morality of Don Juan, ‘itis as vain to deny the 
profligacy as the genius.” It is as undeniable, that 
he held the key to the hearts of his readers, and that 
he was imbued with some of the noblest feelings of 
our nature—polished and disseminated through the 
influence of a genius more vivid, bright, and illustri- 
ous, than all the machinations and envyings of his 
calumniators have been futile, base, and unprinci- 
pled. L. G. C. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


SarurDAy, JuNE 26, 1830. 


RE AND Potrtics.—There is a paper pub- 
lished at Washington, called the ‘* American Spec- 
tator, the last number of which contains an editorial 
article in favour of uniting religion with politics. 
The editor is a clergyman—of what creed we know 
not—but he is a reckless and bold man, to express 
views so disconsonant with those entertained by the 
great body of the American people. If he is sincere, 
we admire him for his candour; and had he not been 
‘‘one of the cloth,” we might have presumed him 
disinterested. Hear his reasons for this amalgama- 
tion:— 

‘‘The people themselves are the real rulers of 
the country. It is true, they act by delegates; but 
this cireumstance itself renders it their imperious 
duty to be so well acquainted with civil affairs, as to 
know how to choose them. Ignorance and indiffer- 
ence on this subject are alike reprehensible. A great 
many read no other than religious papers, and there- 
fore have no other means of attaining the qualifica- 
tions essential to them as members of the republic. 
It is but an act of courtesy in those who possess other 


means, to yield this small tribute to those who are 
without them.” 


The editor of the Spectator views ignorance and 
indifference on the subject of politics as reprehensi- 
ble, and yet argues, that because a certain sect of 
people are sufficiently bigoted to take no other than 
religious papers, to gratify that bigotry religious pa- 
pers must be partially converted into political. Is 
this sound reasoning, sophistry, or nonsense? Here 
follows his second argument:— 


** Much in polities is, of necessity, either religious 
or irreligious in its bearing. It is in vain for ‘ the 
kings and rulers of the earth to take counsel together, 
to throw off their allegiance to Jehovah; to break his 
bands asunder, and cast his cords from them. He 
shall laugh; He shall have them in derision. He 
will speak to them in his wrath; He will vex them 
in his sore displeasure.” And when the judgments 
of heaven are incurred by political iniquity, it will 
be in vain for the religious part of a self-governed 
people to plead that they are not responsible, because 
they have left the whole business to irreligious and 
unprincipled men.” 

The first sentence of the above paragraph we deny, 
and ask for proof! Those which follow are bombas- 
tic, if not blasphemous; and the threat of retribution 
conveyed in the concluding portion of the paragraph, 
is unworthy an American, inasmuch as it denounces 
the political institutions of the country with a pro- 
phetic curse, for the palpable purpose of inducing 
religionists to introduce the divine influences of 
christianity among the predilections and antipathies 
of party doctrine. Again:— 

‘¢ Difference of opinion among religious people, 
on political subjects, and especially those of a moral 
or religious aspect, is not an objection against, but 
an argument in favour of the candid discussion of 
those subjects in religious papers. Such a difference 
existed not long ago with regard to the slave trade. 
And had it not been for the high and solemn tones 
that issued from the sanctuary of religious sentiment, 
this moral monster would still have reared his ap- 
palling front, unabashed and unblasted.” 


Our reverend editor thinks it wise that religious 
journals be converted into arenas for the diseussion 
of politics. What are the objects of religious papers? 
Do they assume to enter into the feuds and bicker- 
ings of democrats and federalistsy or do they aspire 
simply to the amelioration of our sinful nature and 


* Vide the excellent article ‘‘ Brnox,” in the En- 


before his decease, at Missolonghi, he said to‘ his 


eyclopedia Americana. 


the purification of morals? The latter is their pro. 
vince most certainly, and whenever they enter into 
the strife of political warfare, they sink their own 
proper character, and the exclusive exercise of their 
calling. 

The slave trade is not a religious measure. Its 
suppression is a measure of humanity—identilied 
with no particular creed, and eschewed by many 
who profess chwistianity. As a religious measure 
it cannot be adjudged, and its suppression is never 
so considered, except by those who desire to con- 
strue all its humanity into religion. In proof of our 
position we quote the language of Jefferson, so often 
used by the advocates of universal emancipation— 
“all men are created free and equal,” —and yet Jef- 
ferson is denounced by many as an infidel. How, 
then, can religionists, (we do not mean chvistians, 
for between the two there is a vast distinction, ) as- 
sume to themselves all the credit of intimidating this. 
** moral monster,”’ whose appalling front is deserib- 
ed by the Washington writer, as being ‘‘ reared. un- 
abashed and unblasted!” Let our reverend antago- 
nist beware. But again:— 


** The danger of eombining civil and ecclesiastical 
power, is also an argument on the same side of the 
question. We know that the charges of this design 
against the religious part of the community, are, In 
general, false and unfounded. We know that to pre- 
vent such a combination they would sacrifice their 


lives. ‘The danger lies in another quarter. We ap- 
peal to facts—to the nature of the case. The civil 
power is supreme. It will doitspleasure. We ap- 


peal to history. Never, in the case of a single na- 
tion, has the ecclesiastical invaded the civil depart- 
ment. It has always been the reverse.” 


The Spectator knows that the charges of a design 
to unite church and state are false, and yet the whole 
bent of his reasoning is for this union. He says, 
the body politic, ** deprived of religion, is becoming 
food for worms, and already smells to heaven.” 
What does this mean? Nothing more nor less than 
that the union of religion with politics is indispen- 
sable to a healthful state of the latter, which he de- 
nounces as corrupt, smelling to heaven, to use his 
own language, for want of the salt of religion. And 
yet the idea of a union of church and state is false. 
How cracked are these connecting links in this chain 
of argument! Look at another assertion in the last 
quoted paragraph. ‘* Never, in the case of a single 
nation, has the ecclesiastical power invaded the 
civil department.” Indeed!—and the Spanish In- 
quisition was nothing more than a romance! Did 
religious bigotry then exercise no influence over the 
civil power? In the days of Mary, of Scotland, was 
religious oppression always the effect of legal power? 
Surely, our reverend friend hast counted without his 
host, or he has intended some definition of his 
language which we are unable to conceive! 

But to conclude. The Washington writer says»— 

‘** There is scarcely a political paper in the coun- 
try that stands firm on the rock of principle, and is 
not swept away by the torrent of party violence. It 
is immensely important, that we should have some 
immoveable Jand-marks amidst the chaos of political 
elements. It is not too much to say—facts warrant 
the assert'on—that, if we look for them atall, we can 
expect to find them almost solely in religious pa- 
pers.” 

We grant you, that the press is not so pure, prin- 
cipled, and independent as it should be, and that 
party violence is the abettor of many abuses, But 
party violence is not confined exclusively to political 
papers—far from it. Religious papers are as much 
the vehicles of party violence as any others. Pro- 
testants and Catholics, Trinitarians and Unitarians, 
are perpetually rebuking each other for bigotry and 
subverting the pure principles of christianty to their 
peculiar designs; and in the precious advice of the 
Spectator, that religious papers should be solely 
looked to as the true land-marks whence political 
truth might be discovered, we only see a base and 
grasping ambition, on the part of the editor, for the 
union of church and state. | 

Such ambition we denounce, and advise the editor 
of the Spectator to unmask himself no further, un- 
less he wishes the contempt of all honest, of all good 
men. 


Our gentle friend, the editor of the Literary Sub- 
altern, is wroth with us because we aceused him of 
unkindness in his denunciation of the young editor 
who was lately *‘locked up” at Baltimore for a libel. 
Hear him:— 


- Tn reply to the foregoing, [our article, copied 
it becomes us to say, to the ‘editor of the on 
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that we are not the dull and stupid ass that he would 
make us, by supposing that we cannot understand 
the deep and malignant satire, which the article con- 
tains.” 

Gadzooks, but we did not intend to excite the bile 
of our gentle friend in sucha degree. He, onevery 
occasion, is as meek as a lamb, speaking of his con- 
temporaries in a quiet and laudatory way, that does 
honour to his—*‘‘ fellow feeling.” Listen again— 


‘¢In this, the gentleman of the Album is inerror, 
and we assure him that we never had a newspaper 
controversy with Garrison, in the whole course of 
our life. It may be true, that Garrison once said 
some ill natured things of us, to which we made a 
reply, but as for our having a controversy with such 
a being, the idea is preposterous;—we would as soon 
think of having one with Mrs, Anne Royall, or 
George D. Prentice, of the New England Review.” 


if we have erred, most humbly do we crave the 
gentleman’s pardon—we would do so to a dog, if we 
jad trodden on his toes accidentally. But we must 
enter our veto against the language of our friend, in 
regard to Prentice. The wit that couples his name 
with that of Mrs. Royall is low and without point; 
and as Southworth has frequently held controver- 
sies with Prentice, he only proves, by his own con- 
fession, that our charge was true. We are not 
ambitious to quarrel. Asan independent editor, we 
have simply expressed our opinion. It is as liable 
to be wrong as that of any other man, but right or 
wrong, we shall continue to express it, be the con- 
sequences what they may. 


We have once or twice referred to the Franklin 
Library, No. 76, South Third street. When the 
publishers neglect to forward usa copy of their pro- 
ductions, we are indebted to this establishment for 
an early perusal of new publications. This library 
is every way worthy of patronage. Its proprietors 
are more than usually accommodating, and manage 
to have all the new works of interest as soon as they 
issue from the press. 


Below will be found a brief notice of Paul Clifford, 
with an extract. The notice was written as we con- 
cluded a perusal of the first volume, when our im- 
pression of the work was not altogether favourable. 
We have since read the second volume, in which the 
style is somewhat changed, the plot is matured and 
more developed, and the interest of the narrative 
mainly embodied. Asa whole, we think Paul Clif- 
ford inferior, as a work of interest, to either of its 
predecessors, but asa satire vastly superior. Bulwer, 
in our estimation, ranks by the side of Sir Walter 
Scott as a novelist. He is one of the brightest intel- 
lects of the age. We recommend to all lovers of 


spirited and racy reading a perusal of this work. 


Pavut Cuiirrorp.—Through the promptitude of 
the Harpers our booksellers received this new work 
yesterday. We have run our eye hastily throngh 
the first volume, but have only read enough and 
with sufficient attention to perceive that Bulwer 
has again changed his scenes and his characters. 
The period of the events narrated is dated half a 
century since. The hero of the piece, Paul Clifford, 
is a gentleman turned highwayman—an orphan, so 
far as we have read, the adopted son and hero of the 
hostess ‘* of the Mug,” who makes his first appear- 
ance before the heroine Lucy Brandon, in company 
with a pickpocket, who, whilst Clifford is admiring 
the beautiful face of Lucy, contrives to steal her un- 
ele’s watch, for which theft Clifford is arrested and 
cast into prison. Here is a specimen of the morals 
of Paul’s adopted mother, the ‘‘ hostess of the Mug.” 


*¢ ¢ Mind thy Kittychism, child, and reverence old 
age. Never steal, ’specially when any one be in 
the way. Never go snacks with them as be older 
than you. ’eause why? the older a cove be, the 
more he can do for his self; and the less for his 
partner. At twenty, we diddles the public—at forty, 
we diddles our cronies! Be modest Paul, and stick 
to your sitivation in life. Go not with fine toby- 
men, who burn out like a candle wot has a thief in 
it—all flare, and gone in a whiffy! Leave liquor 
to the aged, who can’t do without it. Tape often 
ee a halter; and there be no ruin like blue ruin! 

ead your Bible, and talk like a pious ’un. People 
goes more by your words,than your actions. If you 
wants what is not your own, try and do without it; 
and if you cannot do without it, take it away by in- 
Sinivation, not bluster. They as swindles, does 
more and risks less than they as robs; and if you 
cheat;—and now go play.’ Paul seized his hat, but 
lingered; and the dame, guessing at the signification 
of the pause, drew forth, and placed in the boy’s- 
hand, the sum of five halfpence and one farthing. 
‘There, boy,’ quoth she, and she stroked his head 


fondly when she spoke. ‘ You does right not to 
play for nothing; it’s loss of time!—but play with 
those as be less than yoursel’, and then you can go 
for to beat ’em, if they says you go for to cheat!” * * 


Here is a pretty sentiment: 


‘* A man feels but slight comparative happiness in 
being loved, it he know that it is in vain. But to a 
woman, that simple knowledge is sufficient to destroy 
the memory of a thousand distresses; and it is not 
till she has told her heart again and again that she is 
loved, that she will even begin to ask if it be in 
vain. 


Below we quote the most dramatic scene we have 
met with in the first volume. Lovett, it must be 


premised, is one of the names under which the 
hero frequently chooses to disguise himself: 


*¢ As the trees rapidly disappeared behind them, 
the riders entered, at a hand gallop, on a broad 
tract of waste land interspersed with dykes and oc- 
casionally fences of hurdles, over which their horses 
bounded like quadrupeds well accustomed to such 
exploits. Certainly at that moment, what with the 
fresh air, the fitful moonlight now breaking broadly 
out, now lost ina rolling cloud, the exciting exer- 
cise, and that racy and dancing stir of the blood, 
which all action, whether evil or noble in its nature, 
raises in our veins; what with allthis, we cannot but 
allow the fascination of that lawless life;—a fascina- 
tion so great, that one of the most noted gentlemen 
highwaymen ot the day, one, too, who had reeeived 
an excellent education, and mixed in no inferior so- 
ciety, is reported to have said, when the rope was 
about his neck, and the good ordinary was exhort- 
ing him to repent of his ill-spent life, ¢ ZW/-spent, 
you dog!—God! (smacking his lips,) it was deli- 
cious!’ ‘Fie! fie! Mr. , raise your thoughts to 
Heaven;’? ‘ But a canter across a common—oh!’ 
muttered the criminal; and his soul cantered off to 
eternity. So briskly leaped the heart of the leader 
of the three, that as they now came in view of the 


main road, and the distant wheel of a carriage whir-, 


red on the ear; he threw up his right hand with a 
joyous gesture, and burst into a boyish exclamation 
ot hilarity and delight. * Whist, captain!’ said 
Ned, checking his own'spirits with a mock air of 
gravity, ‘let us conduct ourselves like gentlemen; it 
is only your low fellows who get into such confound- 
edly high spirits; men of the world like us should 
do every thing as if their hearts were broken.’ 
* Melancholy ever cronies with sublimity, and cour- 
age is sublime!’ said Augustus with the pomp of a 
maxim maker. ‘ Now for the hedge!’ cried Lovett, 
unheeding his comrades, and his horse sprang into 
the road. 

The three men now were drawn up quite stil and 
motionless by the side of the hedge. The broad 
road lay before them curving out of sight on either 
side; the ground was hardening under an early ten- 
dency to frost, and the clear ring of approaching 
hoofs sounded on the ear of the robbers, ominous, 
haply, of the chinks of ‘more attractive metal,’ 
about, if Hope told no flattering tale, to be their 
own. Presently the long expected vehicle made its 
appearance at the turn of the road, and it rolled 
rapidly on behind four fleet post-horses. *£ You, 
Ned, with your large steed, stop the horses; you, 
Augustus, bully the post-boys; leave me to do the 
rest,’ said the captain. ‘ As agreed,’ returned Ned, 
laconically. ‘ Now, look at me!’ and the horse of 
the vain highwayman sprang from its shelter. So 
instantaneous were the operations of these expe- 
rienced tacticians, that Lovett’s orders were almost 
executed in a briefer time than it had cost him to give 
them. ‘The carriage being stopped, and the post- 
boys white and trembling, with two pistols (levelled 
by Augustus and Pepper) cocked at their heads, 
Lovett dismounting, threw open the door of the car- 
riage, and in a very civil tone, and with a very bland 
address, accosted the inmate. ‘ Do not be alarmed, 
my lord, you are perfectly safe; we only require 
your watch and purse.’ ‘ Really,’ answered a voice 
sll softer than that of the robber, while a marked 
and somewhat French countenance, crowned with a 
fur cap, peered forth at the arrester,—‘ Really, sir, 
your request is so modest, that I were worse than 
cruel to refuse you. My'purse is not very full, and 
you may as well haye it as one of my raseally duns 
—but for my watch, lL have a love for—and— ‘1 
understand you, my lord,’ interrupted the highway- 
man. What do you value your watch Humph 
—to you it may be worth some twenty guineas.’ 
‘Allow me to see it!’ ‘ Your curiosity is extremely 
gratifying,’ returned the nobleman, as with great 
reluctance he drew forth a gold repeater, set, as was 
sometimes the fashion of that day, in precious stones. 
The highwayman looked slightly at the bauble.— 


‘Your lordship,’ said he with great gravity, ‘ was. 


too modes®in your calculation—your taste refleets 
greater credit on you: allow me to assure you, that 
your watch is worth fifty guineas to us at the least— 
to show you thaf I think so most sincerely, I will 
either keep it, and we will say no more on the mat- 
ter; or I will return it to you, upon your word of ho- 
nour, that you will give me a check for fifty guineas, 
payable by your real bankers, to bearer for self. 
Take your choice; it is quite immaterial to me!’ 
‘ Upon my honour, sir,’ said the traveller, with some 
surprise struggling in his features, ‘your coolness 
and self-possession are quite admirable. I see you 
know the world.’ ¢ Your lordship flatters me!’ re- 
turned Lovett, bowing. ‘How do you decide?’ 
‘ Why, is it possible to write drafts without ink, pen, 


or paper’? Lovett drew back, and while he was 


searching in his pockets for writing implements, 
which he always carried about him, the traveller 
seized the opportunity, and suddenly snatching a 
pistol from the pocket of the carriage, levelled it 
full at the head of the robber.—The traveller was 
an excellent and practised shot—he was almost with- 
in arm’s length of his intended victim—his pistols 
were the envy of all his Irish friends, He pulled 
the trigger—the powder flashed in the pan, and the 
highwayman, not even changing countenance, drew 
forth a smal ink bottle, and placing a steel pen in 
it, handed it to the noblemen, saying, with incom- 
parable sang-froid, ‘ Would you like my lord to try 
the other pistol? If so, oblige me by a quick aim, 
as you must see the necessity of despatch. If not, 
here is the back of a letter, on which you can write 
the draft.? The traveller was not a man apt to be- 
come embarrassed in any thing—save his cireum- 
stances; but he certainly felt a little discomposed 
and confused as he took the paper, and uttering 
some broken words, wrote the check. The high- 
wayman glanced over it, saw it was writ according 
to form, and then with a bow of cool respect, re- 
turned the watch, and shut the door of the carriage. 
Meanwhile the servant had been shivering in front 
—boxed up in that solitary convenience termed, not 
euphoniously, a dickey. Him the robber now briefly 
accosted. * What have you got about yéu belonging 
to your master?’ * Only his pills, your honour!— 
which I forgot to put inthe —’ ¢ Pills!—throw them 
down to me!’ The valet trembling, extracted from 
his side pocket a little box, which he threw down 
and Lovett caught in his hand. He opened the box, 
counted the pills— ‘ One,—two,—four—twelve,— 
Aha!’ He re-opened the carriage door. * Are these 
your pills, my lord? The wondering peer, who had 
begun to resettle himself in the corner of his car- 
riage, answered, ‘ that they were!’ * My lord, I see 
you are in a high state of fever; you were a little de- 
lirous just now when you snapped a pistol in your 
friend’s face. Permit me to recommenda prescrip- 
tion—swallow off all these pills!’ * My God!’ cried 
the traveller, startled into earnestness: ‘ what do you 
mean’?—twelve of those ‘pills would kill a man!’ 
‘Hear him!’ said the robber, appealing to his com- 
rades, who roared with laughter: ¢ What, my lord, 
would you rebel against your doctor?—Fie, fie! be 
persuaded,’ And with a soothing gesture he stretch- 
ed the pill box towards the recoiling nose of the tra- 
veller. But, though a man who could as well as any 
one make'the best of a bad condition, the traveller 
was especially careful of his health, and so obstinate 
was he where that was concerned, that he would 
rather have submitted to the effectual operation of a 
bullet, than incurred the chance operation of an ex- 
tra pill. He, therefore, with great indignation, as 
the box was still extended towards him, snatched it 
from the hand of the robber, and flinging it across 
the road, said, with dignity—* Do your worst, ras- 
cals! But if you leave me alive, you shall repent the 
outrage you have offered to one of his majesty’s 
household!? Then, as if becoming sensible of the 
ridicule of affecting too much in his present situation, 
he added, in an altered tone: ‘ And now, for God’s 
sake, shut the door! and if you must kill somebody, 
there’s my servant on the box—he’s paid for it.’ ” 


The preface to the work is admirable, and in style 
unlike any other portion of the author’s composi- 
tions. ‘The Scotch reviewers and Thomas Moore 
are occasionally rappy ver the knuckles. ‘The 
first volume, we shou , has not the deepest in- 
terest. We doubt whether the work will be con- 
sidered so successful as its predecessors. 


The second volume of Paul Clifford possesses ab- 
sorbing interest. ‘lhe plot is ingeniously contrived 
and admirably brought out. ‘This is perhaps the 
most original of all Mr. Bulwer’s novels, and al- 
though it does not embrace passages of such deep 
pathos and poetic beauty as some of his former pro- 
ductions, it is a masterly and superior fiction. Much 
of its satire is keen and caustic, especially that which 
is devoted to the Scotch reviewers. The character 
of Lucy Brandon is one that wins away all the heart’s 
purest admiration—womanr as she should be, gentle, 
devoted, fond, and intellectual. That of William 
Brandon, her uncle, is one of the most perfectly de- 
lineated portraits we have ever met with. We have 
not leisure for a particular criticism, but‘ commend 
this work to every lover of rich reading. It is stated 
that this work has been kept back in England in 
consequence of the alarming illness of the King, 
who figures in its pages as Gentleman George. The 
following is given in the New York Albion asa key 
to several other characters. It will assist the Ameri- 
can reader in identifying the individuals who figure 
in these volumes: 


Fighting Attie The Duke of W—g—n. 
Long Ned, : Lord Ell—n—gh. 
Scarlet Jem 

Mr. Dyebright, Sir J. S—r—tt 
Bachelor Bill, Duke of Devonshire. 


Cunning Nat, Mr. Nash, the architect. 
The Sallow Gentleman, Mr. Huskisson. 


Tae Avutuor or Lacon.—The following account 
of the Rey. C. C. Coxzrox, concerning whom we 


recently published a paragraph, is from the Northern 
John Bull. It is replete with monition to those 
aspirants for fame who would emulate the vices and 
eccentricities, as well as the virtues and mental 
powers, of men of genius. The picture is, indeed, 
a melancholy one: 


** The Rey. C. C. Colton, it may be remembered, 
disappeared under very mysterious circumstances 
about the time when the murder of Weare by 
Thurtell and his associates caused such an extraore 
dinary sensation in the public mind. It was known 
that the Rey. Mr. Colton was in the habit of carry- 
ing large sums of money about his person, and that 
he was not unaccustomed to visit those dens of ini- 
quity commonly called ‘ hells,” in some of which 
he had met with John Thurtell. These cireum- 
stances, and the reports which obtained circulation 
of that criminal’s murderous plans, induced a very 
general suspicion that the reverend gentleman had 
been inveigled and destroyed by Thurtell and his 
companions. Thurtell, however, on being ques 
tioned a short time prior to his execution on the 
subject of Mr. Colton’stremarkable absence, denied 
all knowledge of what had become of him, a denial 
that turned out to be perfectly true. Mr. Colton, 
by gambling and other extravagancies, had become 
involved in debt to a very large amount, principally 
for jewellery, and, unable to meet the demands of 
his creditors, he embarked with the utmost secreey 
for the United States. He continued in America 
for a considerable time, and afterwards returned to 
Europe, but not to England. He took up his abode 
at Paris, and there became well known to the fre- 
quenters of No. 9, and other gaming saloons of the 
Palais Royal. So successful was he in his specula- 
tions, that in the course of a year or two he acquired 
as much as five and twenty thousand pounds sterling, 
and happy would it have been for him if he had then 
forsworn gambling forever, and invested his money, 
as he often talked of doing, in the American funds. 
He collected a considerable number of valuable 
paintings; and his lodgings in the Palais Royal, 
though the interior sufficiently marked the eccentric 
character of the owner, afforded a great treat to the 
admirers of the finearts. But inveterate attachment 
to the gaming table rendered him sometime since a 
beggar. He became the victim of a conspiracy, and 
the fancied security with which he conducted his 
operations was the fatality by which he was ruined. 
Outlawed in England, he made a vain attempt to 
stg a the deprivation of his living at Kew. He 
ost it by a decree of the ecclesiastical court. He is 
now living at Paris in the most pitiable cireum- 
stances—a melancholy example of the vice of gam- 
ing. With a mind eminently endowed by nature 
with the stores of inexhaustible learning—with pow- 
ers of conversation of the highest order—with talents 
and acquirements fitted to adorn any rank or station 
—he now prowls for a subsistence in the vilest 
haunts of the French metropolis, and among the 
most infamous wretches that infest the Palais 
Royal!” 


Epucarion.—We have read with 
much gratification the report of the New York sub- 
committee on this subject. It is written in a mas- 
terly manner, and embraces the entire plan of that 
which has been long agitated in this community, a 
national system of education. Our limits prevent 
us giving the entire report in detail, with the con- 
necting powerful arguments urging the adoption of 
some such plan as is proposed, but the subjoined ex- 
tracts are sufficient to afford the reader the principal 
features of this magnificent project. After other 
suggestions, the committee say— 


‘¢ We conceive that agriculture ought to form a 
prominent part in the education of every young re- 
publican; both because it is the most necessary and 
useful of all occupations, and thus affords an inde- 
pendence in the worst reverse of fortune; and also, 
because, if practically taught in the schools, it will 
supply a considerable portion of the expense. The 
pupils may raise their own vegetables, corn, and 
grain; and these ought to form three-fourths at least 
of their food. 

We conceive, then, that state schools, to be re- 
publican, efficient and acceptable to all, must receive 
the children, not for six hours a day, but altogether; 
must feed them, clothe them, lodge them, must di- 
rect, not their studies only, but their occupations and 
amusements; must care for them until their educa- 
tion is completed, and then only abandon them to 
the world, as useful, intelligent, virtuous citizens, 

In expressing their opinion that it is the business 
of government to provide these funds, your com- 
mittee will be Beh, ws the objection, that such a pro- 
posal is oppressive and unjust, seeing it is the duty 
of the individual, and not of government, to support 
and educate his own chilren. 

Your committee reply that every citizen ought to 
contribute his fair share towards the expenses of le- 
gislation; and that education is a most important 
branch of legislation—as much more important than 
the criminal law, as “‘ prevention is better than 
cure.”” Would not even the rich old bgghelor be 
individually benefitted, in the most selfish sense of 
the term, if, instead of having the rogue who broke 
into his counting-house shut up in the penitentiary, 
that rogue had been trained up to be an honest man, 
and thus prevented from putting his fingers in the 
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old man’s coffers at all? And is it not as cheap, and 
much more rational and humane, to pay for keeping 
men and women out of the penitentiary, than to pay 
for putting them in? 

Your committee agree with the people’s friend, 
and firm advocate, the immortal Jefferson, *‘ that the 
tax which will be paid for educating the common 
people, is not more than the thousandth part of what 
will be paid to kings and nobles, who will rise up 
among us if we leave the people in ignorance.” 

Your committee is aware that the proposal will 
startle some timid spirits, who cannot conceive how 
the nation will resolve to incur the expense of such 
asystem. And we think it not unlikely, that if the 
people decide, as we are convinced they will, for 
such a system at once, its adoption may be some- 
what retarded. But it is better, infinitely better, 
that it should be somewhat delayed, than that it 
should be frittered away by half measures, into no- 
thing worth having. 

Your committee propose therefore, a system of 
public education, which shall provide for all chil- 
dren, at all times, receiving them at the earliest age 
their parents choose to entrust them to the national 
care; feeding, clothixg, and educating them to the 
age of maturity. . 

Your committee propose that all the children so 
adopted, should receive the same food; should be 
dressed in the same simple clothing; should experi- 
ence the same kind treatment; should be taught (un- 
til their professional education commences) the 
same branches; in a word, that nothing sayouring of 
inequality, nothing reminding them of the pride of 
riches, or the contempt of poverty, should be suffer- 
ed to enter these republican safeguards of a young 
nation of equals. We propose that the destitute 
widow’s child or the orphan boy should share the 
public care equally with the heir to a princely estate; 
so that all may become, not in word, but in deed and 
in feeling, free and equal. 

‘Thus may the spirit of democracy, that spirit 
which Jefferson laboured for half a century to plant 
in our republican soil, become universal among us; 
thus may luxury, may pride, may ignorance be 
banished from among us; and we may become what 
fellow citizens ought to be, a nation of brothers, 

Your committee propose that the food should be 
of the simplest kind, both for the sake of economy 
and temperance. A Spartan simplicity of regimen 
is becoming a republic, and is best suited to pre- 
serve the health and strength unimpaired, even to 
old age. We suggest the propriety of excluding 
all distilled or fermented liquors of every deserip- 
tion; perhaps, also, luxuries, such as tea and coffee, 
might be beneficially dispensed with. These, in- 
eluding wines and spirits, cost the nation at present 
about FOURTEEN MILLIONS of dollars annually. Are 
they worth so much? 

hus might the pest of our land, intemperance, be 
destroyed—not discouraged, not lessened, not par- 
tially cured—but destroyed: this modern curse that 
degrades the human race below the beasts of the field; 
that offers her poison cup at every corner of our 
streets, and at every turn of our highways, that sacri- 


- fices her tens of thousands of victims yearly in these 


States, tlHat loads our country with a tax more than 
sufficient to pay twice over for the virtuous training 
of all her children—might thus be deposed from the 
foul sway she exercises over freemen, too proud to 
bes to a foreign country, but not too proud to bow 

eneath the iron rod of a domestic curse. Is there 
any other method of tearing up this monstrous evil, 
the scandal of our republic, root and branch? 

Your committee propose that the dress should be a 
plain, convenient, economical, uniform. The silliest 
of all vanities, (and one of the most expensive, ) is 
the vanity of dress. Children trained to the age of 
twenty-one, without being exposed to it, could not, 
in after life, be taught such folly. But, learnt as it 
now is, from the earliest infancy, do we find that the 
most faithful preaching checks or reforms it? 

The food and clothing might be chiefly raised and 
manufactured by the pupils themselves, in the exer- 
cise of their several occupations. ‘They would thus 
acquire a taste for articles produced in their own 
country, in preference to forcign superfluities, 

Under such a system the poorest parents could 
afford to pay a moderate tax for each child. They 
eould better afford it, than they can now to support 
their children in ignorance and misery, pare the 
tax were less than the lowest rate at which a child 
can now be maintained at home. For a day school 
thousands of parents can afford to pay nothing. 


Your committee do not propose than any one should 
be compelled to send a child to these public schools, 
if he or she saw fit to have them educated elsewhere. 
But we propose that the tax should be paid by all 
parents, whether they send their children or not. 


We are convinced, that under such a system, the 
pupils of the state schools would obtain the various 
offices of public trust, those of representatives, &e. 
in preference to any others. If so, public opinion 
would sdon induce the most rich and the most pre- 
judiced to send their children thither; however little 
they might at first relish the idea of giving them 
equa! advantages only with those of the poorer class- 
es. Greater real advantages they could not give them 
+3 the public schools are conducted as they ought to 


We propose that the teachers should be elected by 
the people. ‘Ihere is no office of trust in a repub- 
lic, more honourable, or more important, nor any 
that more immediately influences its doctrines, than 
the office of a teacher. They ought to be chosen, and 
if we read the signs of the times right, they will be 


chosen, with as much, nay, with more care, than our 
representatives. The office of General Superinten- 
dent of schools will be, in our opinion, an office at 
least as important as that of President. ; 

At present the best talent of the country is de- 
voted to the study of the law; because a lawyer has 
had the best chance for political honours and prefer- 
ment. Let the office of teacher be equally honour- 
ed and preferred, and men will turn from a trade 
whose professors live by the quarrels of mankind, to 
an occupation which should teach men to live with- 
out quarrelling. ’ 

Before adverting to the means by which the ne- 
cessary funds for such a system as that contemplated 
may be raised, your committee desire to advert to 
one other characteristic which they conceive ought 
to distinguish the public schools of this nation from 
the common schools hitherto deemed good enough 
for the poor. They advert to the introduction of 
agriculture and trades as part of the daily instrue- 
tion. 

Your committee conecive, then, that an education 
is but a half education, and scarcely that, unless it 
makes its pupils productive members of society as 
well as well-taught school boys; useful, independent 
citizens, as well as accomplished scholars. And we 
conceive that the fact, that an education, thus com- 
} plete, is much less expensive to the State than a 
mere fractional, inefficient one, isa strong addition- 
al reason why it should be preferred and adopted. 

Every man and woman ought to be able, when ne- 
cessity requires, to support himself, or herself, by 
the labour of their hands. It does not follow, that 
all must, at all times, so support themselves; but all 
should be adle to do it. The most high-flying aris- 
tocrat, if he have but prudence and foresight, will 
desire for his children this safeguard against want; 
for who is secure against a reverse of fortune? 

Such a safeguard is afforded, if ad/ children are 
taught agriculture or gardening, and in addition 
some one useful trade or occupation. And by so 
useful and republican an addition to the useful 
branches of education, the expense might essential- 
ly be diminished. The labour of pupils would go 
towards their support; and thus, even while quality- 
ing themselves to be useful to their country hereaf- 
ter, they would lighten the public tax for education 
in the mean time.” 


Such are the main features of the plan which the 
friends of liberal education are anxious to establish 
in this country. We invite the attention of those 
interested in this subject to its suggestions, beseech- 
ing them, if they are fallacious or impracticable, to 
point out such fallacy and impracticability. For 
ourselves, we do not altogether agree with these pro- 
positions, but we are not captious; and until a bet- 
ter plan shall be presented to the public, we are 
willing they should adopt this. In our view, its 
chief requirements are feasible, and do not differ 
materially from those of the Fellenberg system, a 
sketch of which was a short time sinee given in this 
journal, and which is now in successful operation, 
not only at Hoffwyl, Switzerland, but in various sec- 
tions of Europe and this country. 


This doctrine is not novel. 
tleman of Kentucky, the R nd Benjamin Peers, 
at the suggestion of the le re of that state some 
time since, entered into an investigation of, and 
gave to the public a valuable communication on, the 
subject of common schools. He says: 


only possible way in which the separation 
of the children of the rich and poor, and the exis- 
tence of two sets of schools, Plebeian and Patrician, 
can be prevented, is, to make the state schools such 
as will satisfy the rich; in short, the best that can 
be had. ‘To accomplish this, it is indispensable 
that it be made the interest of men of -alents, to 
fit themselves for the business of instruction asa 
profession. 

This suggestion, so far from operating against 
the interests of the poor, is expressly design- 
ed and calculated to promote them. If it be 
true, that ‘‘ knowledge is power,” and that there is 
the connection asserted between liberal salaries and 
the employment of talents, and good education, 
whose fruit is knowledge, how, I would ask, can the 
unsuspected ascendency of the rich be more effec- 
tually secured, than by putting off the poor in means, 
with the present of a poor education? Only allow 
the rich, (no matter under what pretext, whether of 
philanthropy or patriotism, or interest, ) to prescribe 
the education of the poor, and they prescribe their 
condition and relative importance. If any thing be 
anti-republican it certainly is so, directly or indi- 
rectly to maintain, that although a hundred dollars 
a year is not too much to expend for the mental im- 
provement of the son of the wealthy merchant, law- 
yer and physician, a two dollar education, (the esti- 
mated cost of public school instruction in Conneeti- 
cut, ) is quite sufficient for the children of the poor, 
or in other words, the mass of our fellow citizens. 

I conclude, therefore, that if the aggregate pro- 
perty of the community is so far a common fund 
that it is responsible for the instruction of all its 
children, then it is liarly the interest of the 
poor, that the education imparted, should be of the 

very best charaeter; for if a liberal expenditure of 
| funds be necessary to secure it, it is not from them, 


An intelligent gen- 


but from the property and property-holders of the 
country, that these funds must * obtained.” 

This is sound doctrine, and deserving of more 
than ordinary attention, and in no way can we con- 
ceive that the end at which a large portiomw of the 
community aim, with regard to equality and respect- 
ability of education, can be better accomplished 
than by adopting some such code as that given above 
from the report of the New York committee. 


TAKING THE CENSUS. 
FROM THE NEW YORK CONSTELLATION, 
Scene.—.1 House in the Country. 


Inquisitor, Good morning, Madam. 
head of the family at home? 

Mrs. Touchwood. Yes, sir, I’m at home. 

Ing. Hav’nt you a husband? 

Mrs. T. Yes, sir, but he ant the head of the 
family, 1’d have you to know. 

many persons have you in your fa- 
mily? 

Mrs. T. Why, bless me, sir, what’s that to 
you? You’re mighty inquisitive, I think. 

Inq. 1’m the man that takes the census. 

Mrs. T. If you was a man in your senses, you 
would’nt ax such impertinent questions. 

Inq. Don’t be affronted, old lady, but answer 
my questions as I ask them. 

Mrs. T. Answer a fool according to his folly! 
—you know what the Scriptures says, Odd lady, 
indeed! 

Ing. I beg your pardon, Madam; but I don’t 
care about hearing Scripture just at this moment. 
I’m bound to go according to law and not ac- 
cording to gospel. 

Mrs, T. I should think you went neither ac- 
cording to law nor gospel. What business is it 
to you to inquire into folkses affairs, Mr. Thing- 
umbob? 

Ing. The law makes it my business, good 
woman, and if you don’t want to expose your- 


Is the 


self to its penalties, you must answer my ques- | Y 


tions. 

Mrs. T. Oh it’s the law, is it? That alters the 
case. But I should like to know what business 
the law has with people’s household matters. 

Ing. Why Congress made the law, and if it 
does’nt please you, you must talk to them. 

Mrs. ‘I’. Talk to a fiddle-stick! Why, Con- 
gress is a fool, and you’re another. 

Ing. Now, good lady, you’re a fine looking 
woman, if you’ll only give me a few civil an- 
swers, I'll thank you. What I wish to know first 
is, how many are there in your family. 

Mrs. T, Let me see, [Counting onter fingers, ] 
there’s I and my husband is one— 

Inq. Two you mean. 

Mrs. T. Don’t put me out now, Mr. Thing- 
ummy. There’s I and my husband is one— 

Ing. Are you always one? 

Mrs. T. What’s that to you, I should like to 
know. But I tell you, if you don’t leave off in- 
terrupting me, [ wont say another word. 

Inq. Well, take your own way, and be hanged 
to you. 

Mrs. T. I willtake my own way, and no thanks 
to you. [Again counting her fingers.] There’s 
I and my husband is one; there’s John, he’s two; 
Peter is three, Sue and Moll are four, and Tho- 
mas is five. And then there’s Mr. Jenkins and 
his wife and the two children is six; and there’s 
Jowler, he’s seven— 

Ing. Jowler! Who’s he? 

Mrs. Whose Jowler! Why, who should he 
be but the old house dog? ; 

Ing. Is the number of persons I want to 
know. 

Mrs. T. Very well, Mr. Flippergin, ant Jow- 
ler a person? Come here, Jowler, and speak for 
yourself. I’m sure he’s as personable a dog as 
there is in the whole state. __, 

Inq. He’s a very clever dog, no doubt. But 
it’s the number of human beings I want to know. 
* Mrs. T. Human! There ant a more human 
dog that ever breathed. 

Ing. Well, but I mean the two legg€a kind of 
beings. 

Mrs. T. O the two-legged is it? Well then 
there’s the old rooster, he’s seven; the fighting 
cock is eight, and the bantam is nine— 

Ing. Stop, stop, good woman, I beg of you. I 
don’t want to know the number of your fowls. 

Mrs. T. I’m very sorry indeed I can’t please 
you, such a sweet gentleman as you are. But 
didn’t you tell me ’twas the two legged beings— 

Ing. True, but I did’nt mean the hens. 

Mrs. T. O, now I understand you. The old 
gobbler, he’s seven, the hen turkey is eight— 
and if you’ll wait a week there’ll be a parcel of 


young ones, for the old hen turkey is setting on 
a whole snarl of eggs. 

Ing. D——n your turkies! 

Mrs. T: O don’t now, good Mr. Hipperstich- 
er—I pray you don’t. They’re as honest turkies 
as any in the country, 

Ing. Don’t vex me any more. I’m getting to 
be angry. 

Mrs. T. Ha, ha, ha! 

Inq. [Striding about the room in a rage.] Have 
a care, Madam, or I shall fty out of my skin. 

Mrs. T. If you do, I don’t know who'll fly in, 

Ing. You do all you can to anger me. It’s the 
two-legged creatures who talk, I have reference 


Mrs. T. O now I understand you. Well then 
our Poll Parrot makes seven and the black girl 
eight. 

Inq. I see you will have your own way. 

Mrs. T. You have just found it out, have you? 
You are a smart little man! 

Inq. Have you mentioned the whole of your 
family? 

Mrs. T. Yes, sir, that’s the whole—except the 
wooden-headed man in the other room. 

Ing. Wooden-headed! 

Mrs, T. Yes; the school-master, that’s board- 
ing here. 

Inq. I suppose if he has a wooden head, he 
lives without eating, and therefore must be a pro- 
fitable boarder. 

Mrs. T. O no, sir, youare mistaken there. He 
eats like a leather judgment. 

Ing. How many slaves are there belonging to 
the family? 

Mrs. T. Slaves? Why, there’s no slaves but I 
and my husband. 

Ing. What makes youand your husband slaves? 

Mrs. T. 1’m a slave to hard work, and he’s a 
slave to rum. He does nothing all day, but 
guzzle, guzzle, guzzle; while I’m working, and 
stewing and sweating from morning till night, 
and from night till morning. 

Enq. How many free coloured persons have 
ou! 

Mrs. T. Why there’s nobody but Diana the 
black girl, Poll Parrot and my daughter Sue. 

Inq.. Is your daughter a coloured girl? 

Mrs. T. I guess you’d think so, if you was to 
see her. She’salways out inthe sun—and she’s 
tanned up as black as an Indian. 

Inq. How many white males are there in your 
family under ten years of age? 

Mrs. T. Why there ant none now—my hus- 
band don’t carry the mail since he’s taken to 
drink so bad. He used to carry two; but they 
was’nt white. 

Ing. You mistake, good woman; 
male folks, not leather mails. 

Mrs. T. Why, let me see: there’s none ex- 
_ little Thomas, and Mr. Jenkins’ two little 

irls. 
P Inq. Males, I said, Madam, not females. 

Mrs. T. Well, if you don’t like the /e, you 
may leave it off. 

Inq. How many white males are there between 
ten and twenty? 

Mrs. T. Why there’s nobody but John and 
Peter; and John run away last week. 

Inq. How many white males are there be- 
tween twenty and thirty? 

Mrs. T. Let me see—there’s the wooden- 
headed man is one, Mr. Jenkins and his wife is 
two, and the black girl is three. 

Inq. No more of your nonsense, old lady; ’m 
heartily tired of it. 

Mrs. T. Hoity-toity! hav’nt La right to talk 
as I please in my own house? 

Inq. You must answer the questions as I put 
them. 

Mrs. T. ‘* Answer a fool according to his fol- 
ly”—you’re right, Mister Hippogriff. 

Ing. How many white males are there between 
thirty and forty. 

Mrs. T, Why there’s nobody but I and my 
husband—and he was forty-one last March. 
Inq. As you count yourself among the males, 
I dare say you wear the breeches. 

Mrs. T. Well, what if I do, Mister Imperti- 
nence’? Isthat any thing to you? Mind your 
own business if you please. 


Ing. Certainly—I did but speak. How many 
white males are there between forty and fifty. 
Mrs. None. 

Inq. Hew many between fifty and sixty? 
Mrs. T. None. 

Inq. Are there any between this and a hun- 
dred? 

Mrs. T. None—except the old gentleman. 


Ing. What old gentleman? You hav’nt men- 
tioned any before. 


I meant 


Mrs. Why, gramther Grayling—1 thought 
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every body knew gramther Grayling—he’s a 
hundred and two years old, come August, if he 
lives so long—-and I dare say he will, for he’s 
got the dry wilt, and they say such folks never 
ies. 

, The census man having inquired the number 
of females of the different ages, and received 
the like satisfactory answers, next proceeded to 
inguire the number of deaf and dumb persons. 

Mrs. T. Why, there is no deef persons, ex- 
cepting husband; and he ant so deef as he pre- 
tends to bes When any body axes him to take 
, drink of rum, if it’s only in a whisper, he can 
hear quick enough. But ifI tell him to fetch 
an armful of wood, or feed the pigs, or tend the 

riddle, he’s as deef as a horse-block. 

Inq. How many dumb persons? 

Mrs. T. Dumb! Why, there’s no dumb body 
inthe house, except the wooden-headed man, 
and he never speaks unless he’s spoke to. To 
be sure, my husband wishes I was dumb, but he 
cav’t make it out. 

Ing. Are there any manufactures carried on 
here? 

Mrs. T. None to speak on; except turnip-siu- 
sages and tow cloth. : 

jag. Turnip sausages! 

Mrs. T. Why yes, turnip-sausages. 
any thing so wonderful in that? 

Ing. | never heard of them before. What 
kind of machinery is used in making them? 

Mrs. IT. Nothing but a bread-trough, a chop- 
ping knife, and a sausage filler. 

Inq. Are they made of clear turnips? 

Mrs. ‘I. Now you’re terrible inquisitive. 
What would you give to know? 

Ing. Why I’ll give you the name of being the 
most communicative and pleasant woman I’ve 
met with for the last half hour. 

Mrs. TIT. Well now you’re a sweet gentleman, 
and 1 must gratify you. You must know we 
mix with the turnips a little red cloth, just 
enough to give them a colour, so that they 
needn’t look as if they was made of clear fat 
meat; then we chop them up well together, 
put in a little sage, summer savory, and black 
pepper; and then fill them into sheep’s inwards; 
and they make as pretty little delicate links as 
ever was set on a gentleman’s table, they fetch 
the highest price in the market. 

Ing. Indeed! 

Mrs. I. Yes sir. Have you any thing more to 
ax? 

Ing. Nothing more. Good morning, Madam. 

Mrs. ‘I. Stop a moment—can’t you think of 
something else? Do now, that’s a good man. 
Wouldn’t you like to know what we’re a going 
to have for dinner; or how many chickens our 
old white hen hatched at the last brood; or how 
many— 

Ing. Nothing more--nothing more. 

Mrs. T. Here, just look in the cupboard, and 
see how many red ants there are in the sugar- 
bowl, I hav’nt time to count them myself. 

Ing. Curse on your ants and all your rela- 
tions! [Exit ina huff] 


Is there 


BATTLE OF PLATTSBUORG. 

The enemy soon advanced up the shores 
of the lake to the river Saratoga, at the mouth 
of which stands the village of Plattsburg; back- 
ed and flunked by the forest, whose dark inter- 
minable line it sweetly breaks with its neat 
and cheerful dwellings, overlooking the silver 
bosom of a circular bay, which receives the 
waters of the river. Continual skirmishes now 
took place between the enemy and flying par- 
ties of militia, seven hundred of which soon col- 
lected from the surrounding forests. The state 
of Vermont, which lines the opposite shores of 
the lake, then poured forth her mountaineers. 
Scattered through a mountainous country, it 
night have been thought difficult to collect the 
scanty population; but the cry of invasion 
echoed from hill to hill, from village to village ; 
some caught their horses from the plough, 
others run off on foot, leaving their herds in the 
pastures, and scarce exchanging a parting bless- 
ing with their wives and mothers, as they 
handed them their muskets. 

‘From the gray sire, whose trembling hand 
Could hardly buckle on his band, 

'To the raw boy, whose shaft and bow 

Were yet scaree terror to the crow, 

Each valley, eacli sequester’d glen, 
Muster’d its little horde of men, 

They met as torrents from the height 

In highland dale their streams unite; 


Still gathering as they pour along, 
A voice more loud, a tide more strong.” 


at their sides, sometimes a ration in their pock- 
ets, crowd after crowd poured into Burlington;. 
and all,as a friend who had witnessed the 


‘scene, described it to me, “came on a run, 


whether on their own legs or their horses.” 
The beautiful little town of Burlington co- 
vers the breast of a hill on the opposite shore, 
and somewhat higher up the lake than Platts- 
burg. Here every boat and canoe was put in, 
requisition; troop after troop hurried to the 
shore, and as the scattered crowds poured into 
Plattsburg, they collected in lines on the Sa- 
nanac to resist the passage of the enemy, or 
struck into the woods with orders to harass 
their rear. 

The fleet was not equipped; and when tliat 
of the enemy appeared in sight, moored across 
the entrance of the bay. With such breathless 
alacrity had the Americans prepared to meet 
the encounter, that one of the vessels which 
then entered into action, had been built and 
equipped in the space ofa iortnight; eighteen 
days previous to the engagement the timber of 
which it was constructed, had been actually 
— in the forest upon the shores of the 
ake. 

The British flotilla, under the command of 
Captain Downie, mounted ninety-five guns, and 
upwards of one. thousand men: the Americans, 
under Com. M’Donough, eight hundred men. 
The first exchange of cannon between the fleets 
was the signal of the armies on land. A despe- 
rate contestensued. The British, with daring 
bravery, twice attempted to force the bridges, 
and twice were driven back; then filling up the 
river, a detachment attempted to ford; but here 
avolley of musketry suddenly assailed them 
_— the woods, and forced them to retreat with 
Oss. 

The issue of the day was felt by both parties 
to depend upon the naval engagement then 
raging in the sight of both armies. Many an 
anxious glance was cast upon the waters by 
those stationed near the shore. For two hours 
the conflict remained doubtful; the vessels on 
either side were stripped of their sails and rig- 
ging; staggering and reeling hulks, they still 
gave and received the shocks that threatened 
to’submerge them. ‘The vessel of the Ameri- 
can conimedore was twice on fire; her cannon 
dismounted and her sides leaking ; the enemy 
was in the same condition. ‘The battle for a 
moment seemed a drawn one, when both at- 
tempted a manceuvre which was to decide the 
day. With infinite difficulty the American ship 
veered about; the enemy attempted the same 
in vain; a fresh fire poured upon her, and she 
struck. A shout then awoke upon the shore; 
and ringing along the lines, swelled for a mo- 
ment above the roar of the battle. For a short 
space the British efferts relaxed; but then, as 
if nerved rather than dismayed by misfortune, 
the experienced veterans stood their ground, 
and continued the fight until darkness con- 
strained its suspension. 


The little town of Burlington during the 
busy hours, displayed a far different, but not 
less interesting scene—all occupations were in- 
terrupted; the anxious inhabitants, lining the 
heights, and straining their eyes and ears to 
catch some signal that might speak the fate of 
a combat on which so much depended. The 
distant firing and smoke told when the fleets 
were engaged. ‘The minutes and the hours 
dragged on heavily; hopes and fears alternately 
prevailing; when at length the cannonading 
suddenly ceased, but still with the help of the 
telescope, nothing could be distinguished across 
the vast waters, save that the last wreath of 
smoke had died away, and that life, honour, 
and property were lost or saved. 


Not a sound was heard, the citizens looked 
at each other without speaking; women and 
children wandering along the beach, withmany 
of the Vermont troops, who had continued to 
drop in during the day, but found no means of 
crossing the lake. Every boat was on the other 
shore, and all were still too busy there to ferry 
over tidings of the naval combat. The evening 
fell,and still no moving speck appeared upon the 
waters. A dark night, heavy with fogs, closed 
in, and some with saddened heartsslowly sought 
their homes, while others still lingered, hark- 
ening at every breath, pacing to and fro dis- 
tractedly, and wildly imagining all the probable 
and possible causes which might occasion this 


Their guns on their shoulders,a powder flask 


suspense. Were they defeated——some would 


have taken to the boats: were they successful 
—some would have burned to bring the tidings. 
At eleven at night a shout broke in the dark- 
ness from the waters. It was one of triumph. 
Was it from friends or enemies? Again it broke 
louder; it was recognized and re-echoed by the 
listeners on the beach; swelled up the hill, and 
“ Victory! victory!” rang through the village. 
I could not describe the scene as it was de- 
scribed to me; but you will suppose how the 
blood eddied from the heart; young and old ran 
about frantic; how they laughed, wept, and 
sung and wept again. In half an hour, the 
town was in a blaze of light. 


Account oF THE Biack Repvsiic.—Mr. | 
Mackenzie, British Consul-General in St. Do- 
mingo, has just published, under the title of 
Notes on Haylti, some very interesting details 
and observations made during his residence in 
that island. ‘The enervating effect of the cli- 
mate, or the relaxation of military discipline, 
appears in the remarkable fact that sentinels 
insist on sitting whilst on duty. ‘ At most of 
the military posts,” says Mr. Mackenzie, “ the 
strange exhibition is made of chairs or seats 
for the sentries on duty, and hammocks for the 
remainder of the guard. The first place at 
which I remarked this singular arrangement 
was in front of the President’s house. At the 
outlet to Leogane, I have repeatedly seen the 
sentinel squatting on the ground, holding his 
musket between his knees. From this singu- 
larly elegant attitude he is scarcely ever rous- 
ed, except by the clattering of horses’ hoofs, 
moving faster than is meet in the presence ofa 
Haytian Post. He then starts up, growling 
the awful words ‘ Au pas!’ so familiar to all 
trotting delinquents. There is also an adequate 
stimulus to move him in the prospective confis- 
cation of the plantains, yams, or fruit of any 
unhappy wight who, in contravention of the 
‘ code rural,’ strays to the market on forbidden 
days.” It can scarcely be imagined that a race 
of men accustomed to move at the cracking of 
the cart-whip, should be equally active in the 
absence of such music. Hence we are inform- 
ed by Mr. Mackenzie, that “ indolence and in- 
activity are not, however, confined to the emi- 
grants; they are the characteristics of the coun- 
try; there is a general air of listlessness, which 
may be aptly described as ‘ a death-like languor 
which is not repose,’ pervading all classes. I 
was much struck by a practical illustration 
which was one day afiorded by a Haytian of 
the truth of thisremark.—An Englishman had 
desired a porter in the house where he was 
employed, to go on some message for him to a 
short distance. AsI was interested in it, ] 
waited his return, maich was delayed much 
longer than it oug] ave been. At last the 
messenger appeared, ‘creeping like a snail:’ my 
acquaintance called out, in the usual phrase on 
such occasions, ‘ Vite! vite!’ which seemed 
rather to retard the motions of our Mercury. 
At last he arrived; and, on my asking, ‘ Pour- 
quoi, mon ami, est ce que vous ne courez pas? 
he replied, with the most imperturbable gravity, 
‘ Nous ne courons pas dans ce pays ci.’ Had 
there been any drollery, it might have been 
cited as a specimen of Haytian humour; but it 
was no such thing; it was the sober enuncia- 
tion ofa principle. Ifa doubt remain on a 
stranger's mind as to the correctness of this 
view of the case, let him ride through Port-au 
Prince at any hour of the day, and he will see 
‘confirmation strong.’ ‘The manner in which, 
at all hours of the day, the women and men are 
seen lounging under canvass, strained in front 
of the houses to exclude the sun, is no bad ac- 
companimeut for the sentries in chairs; and I 
suspect there is no part of the world where 
more time is literally ‘wiled away’ than in 
Hayti. “The impress of listless indolence is de- 
cidedly given to all animated nature; even the 
dogs and pigs wander about in an apathy un- 
seen elsewhere. The latter seem so lean, as 
almost to convince the spectator that, contrary 
to the habits of their race, they have abandon- 
ed gluttony. Iwas once struck by a dry re- 
mark made by a caustic fellow: ‘* D—n these 
Haytians, they cannot even fatten a pig.’ 
Whether this be true or not, or whether the 
climate exercises the enervating influence as- 
cribed to that of Naples, I will not presume to 
decide; but it is a certain fact that wretched 


Curriovs Crrcumstance.—The following is 
the account of one of the most singular copart- 
neries that ever was formed; and did'we not 
know the circumstances narrated to be strictly 
true, we should hesitate about giving them 
publicity. About three weeks ago, a blackbird 
and a thrush commenced building a nest con- 
jointly in the public garden at the Inclosure. 
For some time the work went smoothly on, 
though the hens did not seem to relish the un- 
dertaking, and at last broke out into open feud. 
Owing to their bickerings, the males could only 
attend to the nest building by fits and starts, so 
that nearly a week elapsed before the work was 
completed, though little more than half that pe- 
riod is usually required for completing a black- 
bird’s nest. The most serious fray, however, 
took place the morning after the tenement was 
completed, when both hens were about to lay. 
The thrush had had possession of the nest for a 
short time, when the blackbird most unceremo- 
niously turned her out. This intrusion, it may 
be supposed, was not willingly submitted to; but 
when resistance was no longer of any avail, the 
poor thrush fluttered in a state of apparent stu- 
pidity from the nest to the ground, where she 
dropped an egg. The gardener, who had ob- 
served the whole affair, immediately took up 
the egg, and having waited till the blackbird re- 
tired, he put it into the nest. At another time 
the hens quarrelled on the nest, but were sepa- 
rated by the cock blackbird, who rushed in be- 
tween the two combatants, and spreading out 
his wings and tail, drove them away. Since that 
time the hens have occupied the nest and laid 
their eggs alternately; and they are now hatching 
them by turns. One of the hens will continue 
on the nest two and sometimes three days with- 
out intermission; but the moment she quits her 
post, the other hen occupies it, and.remains pro- 
bably as long. During this process the males 
comeand go, and occasionally sit on aneighbour 
ing holly, where they cheer their respective 
mates with the melody of their songs. The 
blackbird, however, seems to have the best of it, 
as the nest contains four of her eggs and only 
one of the thrush’s. A day or two ago there 
were two of the thrush’s; though, notwithstand- 
ing this difference in number, the thrush sits on 
the nest as long, and is as attentive as her more 
fortunate rival. It is a curious fact that the 
thrush sings during nine months of the year, 
while the blackbird whistles during only three. 
The thrush is also a tenderer bird, and suffers 
severely from stormy weather.—Stirling Journal. 


A Dexterous Knave.—A Florentine no- 
tary, who had little employment, bethought 
himself of the following expedient to raise mo- 
ney. Having called on a young man whose 
father was lately dead, he asked him whether 
he had received payment of a certain sum 
which his father had lent to another person 
who had also died shortly before. The son 
told him he had not found any such debt among 
his father’s papers. ‘I drew the obligation 
with my own hands,’ said the notary, ‘ and 
have it im my possession; you have only to make 
me a reasonable allowance for it.’ The young 
man purchased the forged deed, and cited the 
son of the alleged debtor. The defendant 
maintained, that it appeared by his father’s 
books that he had never borrowed a farthing: 
and immediately called on the notary to tax him 
with the forgery. ‘ Young man,’ said the no- 
tary, ‘ you were not born when this sum was 
borrowed, but your father paid it back at the 
end of six months, and | am in possession of the 
discharge. You have nothing to do but to 
make me a reasonable allowance for it.’ The 
young man did so, and thus the notary cheated 
both plaintiff and defendant. 


Ceremonious Drinxine 1n Curna.—The 
parties arise from their chairs, with their wine 
cups held in both hands, and proceed to the 
middle of the room. They then raise their 
cups as high as their mouth, and lower them 
again until they almost touch the ground, the 
lower the more polite. This process is repeat- 
ed three, six or nine times, each watching the 
other’s motions with the greatest exactness; 
nor will one of them drink before the other, 
until, after repeated attempts, their cups meet 
their mouths at one and the same instant, when 
they empty them, and turn them up 60 as to ex- 
pose the inside, and show that every drop hag 
been drunk. After this, they hold the empty 
cups and salute one another in the same man- 


pigs and scarecrow dogs abound.” 


ner, retreating by degrees towards their chairs, 
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when they sit down to resume their functions 
atthe repast. Here, sometimes, a polite con- 
\ tention takes place who shall be seated the first, 
“and it is not decided until a number of ceremo- 


* 
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nious bows, nods, curvings of the bodies, and 


motions of the hands, when they contrive to 
lower themselves into their chairs at one and 


the same moment.—[Dobell’s China. 


An EvENING ON THE Bospnorvus.—It was a 
calm and warm evening, and a number of boats 


were passing iu different directions, well-filled 
with 
and gardens, to enjoy the freshness of the hour. 
And no where inthe world, not even in the 
boasted Bay of Naples, is the evening hour so 
lovely and luxurious as on the Bosphorus, flow- 
ing, it may be said, through the heart of a vast 
city, whose noble mosques and gilded domes 
and minarets crown every hill. There is a still- 
ness and peace here, quite different from the 
noisy clamours of the Italian shore, and far 
more luxurious to the imagination; it is more 
agreeable also, to sailamidst the dwellings and 
palaces of a splendid city, that descend to the 
water’s edge amidst trees and groves, than in a 
wide, open and barren bay. ‘The bark that con- 
tained the sultan was richly ornamented, and 
swept on with magical rapidity beneath the 
quick strokes of the rowers; he was seated, and 
plainly dressed, as is his wont, with a few of his 
attendants, and looked on the beautiful scene 
around with a calm and placid aspect, different 
from the stern and disdainful one he had worn 
on the former occasion. 
_. Europe, perhaps, could gaze on a spectacle so 
gratilying at once to his pride and pleasure, as 


urks, who had come from their dwellings 


No other monarch in 


he one that now opened to the sultan. His 
vast capital extended along the stream as far 
as the eye could reach, and of its countless 
opulation he was the sole and despotic master. 
he Asiatic mountains in*the distance on the 


right, now covered with the soft blue outline 
that evening had given them, showed the ex- 
tent of his dominion over the fairest part of the 
globe.—British Magazine. 


Genius anp Mararmony.—Thomas Moore, in 
his life of Lord Byron, has devoted four or five 
pages to reflections on the unfitness of men of 
genius to the married state. That they are unfit, 
that they are disinclined, or that they are unfor- 
tunate in their endeavours to enter into that state, 
would seem, at least in many instances, to re- 
quire no other proof than is to be found in the 
numerous cases of celibacy in the history of men 
of genius. That many of themare unfit, or un- 
fortunate in their choice, is also proved by the 
repeated instances of unhappy wedlock to be 
found among that class of men. 

Among distinguished poets, who never mar- 
ried, may be mentioned Pope, Thompson, Gold- 


* smith, Cowper, and others among the moderns; 


and we know not how many among the ancients. 
Of those who have married and been unhappy, 
may be mentioned Dante, Milton, Shakspeare, 
Dryden, Byron, &c. Dean Swift, though mar- 
ried, would never acknowledge or live with his 
wife. 

If poets be, as they have been represented 
from old time, an irritable genus, this very pecu- 
liarity in their temper sufficiently accounts for 
their want of harmony in married life. But what 
shall we say of philosophers, whose temper, one 


‘would suppose, was better calculated for the ex- 


igencies of matrimony? And yet it would appear 
that they are not the men for the ladies. Whe- 
ther it is that men of the most powerful minds 


' have not that softness and gentleness requisite 


to win the love of the fair, and retain it; or whe- 
ther they think it beneath their attention to 
devote a thought to those things that engage the 
minds of ordinary mortals; or whether the occu- 
pation of their thoughts in the field of philoso- 


hy prevents their attention to the soft endear-: 


ments of the heart--certain it is that many of 
the greatest have trod the path of life alone, 
and gone down to the grave unblest with the 
sweets of wedded love. Among these may be 
named Newton, Bacon, Locke, Galileo, Des- 
cartes, Bayle, Leibnitz, Boyle, Hume, Gibbon, 
and a long list of others, illustrious for learning, 
science, and intellectual greatness. 

From these and other cases in which history 
is fruitful, one conclusion must naturally be drawn 
—and we leave our readers to decide which it 
is,—either that philosophers or men of genius 
are not formed for the blessings of the matrimo- 
hial tie, or are exceedingly negligent or unfor- 
tunate in so often missing them. 


Danpirs.—Two whiskered dandies, with 
hair enough under their chins to make a gre- 
nadier’s cap, went the other day to the British 
institution. On reading the inscription over 
the door,“ No dogs admitted,” the foremost 
turned to his friend and wittily observed, You 
must go back Fred, you see they don’t admit 
you. “Qh don’t be frightened, gentlemen,” 
said the door keeper, “ you may both go in,” 
adding as he quietly pocketed the cash,“ the 
regulation does not extend to puppies.” 


SELECT POETRY. 


A MALISON.—pBy J. 0. ROCKWELL. 


Go forth—a world’s before thee 
Which once to truth belonged; 

One common sky is o’er thee, 
And those whom thou hast wronged; 

One common sun shall guide thee 

__ And them o’er being’s wave, 

But peace shall be denied thee 

Till thou hast found—a grave. 


I knew thee when unshaken, 
The fairest of them all, 
I saw thee overtaken, 
And fade, and droop, and fall; 
The spoiler’s hand was on thee, 
‘The spoiler’s work was thine, 
And misery had won thee, — 
To bow before her shrine 


I heard thee once proclaiming 
‘The tokens of thy shame, 
And in thy triumphs naming 
‘Than all a dearer name; 

I could have spared thee others, 
And left them in thy blast, 
For we had been like brothers, 

But now my time is past. 


Go forth, a curse is pressing 
Upon my parehed tongue; 

On lips from which a blessing 
Can never more be wrung. 

Before—I could have blest thee, 
And sadly come to part, 

But now—l can detest thee, 
And spurn thee from my heart. 


Go—live—let memory nourish 
The stings that corapass thee: 

Let life unto thee flourish— 
But—like the Upas tree, 

And spread its poison round thee, 
And dim thy florid face, 

‘Till lingering death had found thee 
And stopped thy scathing race. 


When thou thy name hadst blended 
With crimes and foul alarms, 

And infamy descended 
And clasped thee to her arms; 

One moment did I stagger; 
Buttears * * * 

* * * * The briny flood, 
Have rusted on my dagger, 

And that is free from blood. 


Go, and may misery t thee 
morn till d ght— 
And untold terrors thee 
In all thy dreams, till light; 

May all thy hopes be smitten, 
‘Thy brightest hours be gloom, 
And infamy be written 
In lightning on thy—tomb. 


(From the Author of Pelham’s new novel of Pav’ 
C.irrorD. | 


STANZAS. 
When I leave thee, oh! ask not the world what that 
heart 
Which adores thee, to others may be! 
I know that I sin when from thee I depart, 
But my guilt shall nod light upon thee! 


My life is a river which glasses a ray 
‘That hath deign’d to descend from above; 
Whatever the banks that o’ershadew its way, 


It mirrors the light of thy love. 


Tho’ the waves may run high when the night-wind 
awakes, 
And hurries the stream to its fall; ; 
Tho’ broken and wild be the billows it makes, : 
Thine image still trembles on all! 


THE BISCAYAN TO HIS MISTRESS. 
[From a collection of Peninsular Melodies, the English 
words by Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Norton, and Mr. Bowring.} 

Oh, softly falls the foot of love 

Where those he worships rest, 
More gently than a mother bird, 

Who seeks her downy nest; 
And then I steal to thee, beloved, 

Beneath the dark blue night, 
Oh, come to our unconquered hills, 

For there the stars are bright. 


Oh, pleasant ’tis to wander out, } 
When only thou and I 

Are there, to speak one happy thought 
To that far silent sky. 


The valleys down beneath are full 
Of voices and of men: 

Oh, come to our untrodden hills, 
They will not tell again, 


The balmy air may breathe as sweet 
- With perfume floating slow; 

But here, where thou and I may roam, 
The fresh wild breezes blow. 

Oh, here, each little flow’ret seems 
To know that it is free, 

The winds on our unconquered hills 
Are full of liberty. 


WATCHING BY THE DEAD, 


Look ye on that cold face! 
The marble stillness of that settled brow;— 
And think of Death! ‘This is the fitting piace,— 
While his pale victim lies before you now! 
This is the hour, to think how sadly vain 
Are the fond dreams which unto life pertain! 


Calm youth has been her lot: 
The joyous scene of Childhood’s cloudless day; 
The streaming sunlight o'er Home's cheerful spot, 
Where Pleasure’s fingers o’er her soft lyre stray,— 
Breathing of gladness in the days to come, 
With eye all jaughter and with cheek of bloom! 
Hope’s visions!—W hat are they? 
They glimmer brightly o’er Youth's paradise; 
How soon their beauty sinks in death away,— 
Flowers of pure thought, in the young heart that rise. 
Gaze on thatdeath cold form, with deep sealed eye:— 
Where are the rays which lit her morning sky? 
What are the hopes of earth? 
Vain bubbles, trembling on life’s troubled wave! 
How sad experience proves their fleeting worth, 
As early visions sink into the grave! 
Love! Fame! Joy’s sunshine! ah, how soon their light 
Sinks inthe shadowy cloud of Death’s cold night! 
Weep not—a glorious ray 
Beams on the mourner’s dim and languid eye: 
Through the dark vale of death,—that narrow way, 
A light is trembling from the fount on high. 
Fear not, ye faithful! one that path has trod, 
One, who will cheer you—trust ye in your God! 
[ Col. Star. 


DMARRIED, 


By W. L. Norton, Esq. Mr. Bena. PEMBERTON 
Bryys, to Mrs. Saran Deaty, both of this city. 

On Sunday evening, by the Rey. M. Force, Mr. 
EpmunD Brownz LL, to Miss Coartorre Perit, 
all of this city. 

On ‘Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Peter Wolle, 
Mr. JoserH WorRELL, Jr. to Miss Manrcanet F, 
Evans, all of this city. 

On the evening of the 14th inst. by the Rev. An- 
thony Atwood, Mr. Joun A. Maruews, of this 
city, to Miss Anteart Senocey, of Burlington, N. J. 

On the 12th inst. by William Milnor, Esq. May- 
or, Josian Jonnson, of the Post Office, to Mercy 
ACKLEY, daughter of the late John B. Ackley, all 
of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. James Mont- 
gomery, D. D., Cuarces 8S. to Mrs. Han- 
NAH Scott, both of this city. 

On the 18th inst. by Alderinan Geyer, Mr. To- 
RANCE O’NEIL, to Miss Mantua BENDER. 

On the 5th of December last, by the Rev. Z. Ful- 
ler, Mr. Jacos Broom, to Miss Cornetia Craic, 
daughter of the late James G. Chamberlain, all of 
this city. 

At Meadville, on Thursday the 3d inst. by the 
Rey. T. Alden, Mr. James Greew Witson, of the 
Western Theological Seminary, to Miss Saran 
WELD ALDEN, youngest daughter of Mr. Isaiah Al- 
den, of that borough. 

At Danville, on Thursday, February 4th, 1830, by 
the Rev. James De Pui, Dr. Davin PeTrikeEN, to 
Miss Marcgaretra MILLER, all of Danville. 

At Norristown, on Monday last, by the Rev. J. C. 
Clay, Bexsamin BarruoLemew, Esq. to Miss 
ZABETH PritNer both of that borough. 

In Philadelphia, on the 12th instant, by the Rev. 
Mr. Hughes, Dr. Epwarp J. Cottiys, of Balti- 
more, te Miss Marcaretr T. of Philadel- 


DIED, 

On Tuesday morning, in the 7th year of his age, 
Tuomas Reap Conne tt, son of John Connell, of 
this city. 

On Saturday, the 12th inst. in the 59th year of 


j his age, Capt. Samuet Saviy, of the Northern Li- 


berties. 

On Tuesday afternoon, at one o’clock, of a linger- 
ing illness, Avam Sweets, in the 89th year of his 

e. 

On Thursday morning, CaTHaRINeE, widow of the 
late Jacob Allmendinger, in the 65th year of her 
age. 

Wednesday afternoon, Mr. James Cannon, 
in the 67th year of his age. 

At Norfolk, on Saturday last, after a short, but 
violent attack of inflammatory sore throat, Colonel 
Wittum Anperson, of the United States Marine 
Corps. As an officer he signalized himself as com- 
mander of Marines on beard the U. S. frigate Uni- 
ted States, under Commodore Decatur, in the me= 
morable battle which resulted in the capture of H. 
B. M. frigate Macedonian, and by his strict atten- 
tion to the duties enjoined by his profession; asa 
man he was exalted in the estimation of all who 
knew him, by the suavity of his manners, and the 


manly and honourable tenor of his general deport- | 


ment. Colonel Anderson was a native of Pennsyl- 
Vania, 


— 

Suddenly, yesterday morning, SamvuzL Nic 

In Berkley, Mass., on Tuesday, 8th inst. Captain 

Tuomas Briges, aged 98 years. His father live} 

over one hundred years, and his grandfather lived 

about 110 years: all lived near the centré of Berk. 


ley. 


AMERICAN 
STENOGRAPHIC ACADEMY, 
BY M.T.C. GOULD, 
No. 6, North Eighth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

The Proprietor of this establishment has visited the prin. 
cipal cities, towns, and colleges in the United States, as a 
Reporter, and as a Teacher of STENOGRAPHY, and ig 
now induced, by the solicitation of numerous respectable 
individuals, in various parts of the country, to propose a 
plan for communicating a knowledge of his art to all 
those who may consider it worth their attention, but 
who, from their remote situation, cannot enjoy the bene- 
fit of his personal instruction. 

The system, a knowledge of which it is proposed to 
communicate, may be considered the standard of AMER» 
CAN STENOGRAPHY,—it is almost the only plan used in 
the United States, and is sold by most of the Booksellers, 
to the exclusion of all other systems. It has passed 
through seven large cditions, and has been recently much 
improved, stereotyped, and embellished with seventeen 
new copperplate engravings, illustrative of the theory, 

A copy of this work will constitute the first three num- 


odical numbers, to be published weekly, and sent, through 
the medium of the mail, or otherwise, to each subscriber, 
till a thorough knowledgevof the art shall have been com 
municated. 

It will be the object of these Lectures, not only to 
convey to each individual a complete practicel know- 
ledge of Short-hand Writing, but to point out the most 
eligible way to employ it as a labor and time saving 
method, for acquiring other useful knowledge, by per- 
forming, in minutes and hours, that which must otherwise 
require days and weeks. 

Should the above plan succeed, as there is reason to be- 
lieve it may, these periodical numbers will be continued 
monthly, at one dollar per annum, under the following 
title, to wit: 


THE AMERICAN REPERTORY 
Of Arts, Sciences, and Useful Literature. 


The object of this work will be to furnish, in numbers, 
to the rising generation, a Miniature Encyclopedia, or 
General Cabinet, embracing in its course a concise view 
or epitome of the most interesting topics of the age, with 
the exception of religion and politics. As a matter of 
great convenience to the reader, especially for future re- 
ference, the contents of each page will be denoted by 
appropriate words in the margin—to which marginal 
words, a general index will be framed upon the principle 
of Locke’s Common-Place Book, thus furnishing to each 
reader an infallible key to the whole, or any particular 
part which he may wish to re-examine—at the same time 
suggesting to the aspirant after knowledge, a method, 
which, if pursued, cannot fail to produce to him incalcw 
lable benefits, by an ultimate saving of time and labor :— 
for it is asserted, without the fear of refutation, that a 
young man, who will first acquire a facility in Short. 
hand Writing, and then proceed to write daily in a Com- 
mon-Place Book upon the principles here suggested, will 
acquire more useful knowledge in one year, than it would 
be possible for him to obtain in three years, by any other 
plan that has ever been devised. 

In carrying out this design, three important principles 
will be constantly in view: 

First.—To select from the great mass of human know 
ledge that only which is useful. 

Second.—To condense it as far as its practical utility wil} 
admit. 

Third.—To systematize and arrange the whole in such 
manner, that eath and every portion shall be at immo- 
diate command. 

The scanty limits of a prospectus forbid the addition 
of other considerations in this place. 

TERMS. 

For a full course of instruction, as above mentioned, 
$2 50, payable in advance, or on the receipt of the first 
three numbers of the periodical. 

All Postmasters are respectfully solicited to act as 
agents in their respective neighborhoods. If a Postmas 
ter procure but one subscriber, he will be entitled to a 
gratuitous copy of the published system—if four subseri 
bers, to a full course of instruction, or 32 50 from the 
money collected; and in like proportion for a greater or less 
number of subscribers, that is to say, a commission of 20 
per cent. for his services. Those who wish for a more full 
explanation, or to see a specimen of the page, type, &e 
to be used, may no doubt be gratified by calling on Post 
masters, who have been generally supplied with an In 
troduction to the system above referred to; and also with 
a@ great variety of testimonials from those who have 
learned the art. 

The issuing of numbers will commence early in July, 
from and after which, each new applicant will be supplied, 
at the time of subscribing, with a perfect set from the be 
ginning. 

iF The publisher of any Newspaper or public Journal, 
who will give this Prospectus a conspicuous insertion, 
and forward a copy of the paper containing it, shall re- 

ceive a regular series of the contemplated lectures with 
out other charge. 


XP Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Printing of every 
description executed with neatness, accuracy, and despatch 


at this office. f 


bers of a contemplated series of printed lectures, or peri- ' 
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